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The Indefinite Truce 


ESPONDING TO AN URGENT APPEAL 
from Mediator Bernadotte, the Security 
Council renewed its truce order to the Jews and 
Arabs in Palestine early in August. Then it ad- 
journed. 

It is impossible at this time to foretell the 
effect of the Security Council’s order in the 
time remaining until a major UN body again 
concerns itself with the question. Already there 
are reports of Arab concentrations and troop 
movements with the possible objective of an 
attack on Jerusalem. The manner in which the 
latest truce order was drawn up can certainly do 
nothing to discourage the Arabs from making 
a series of attempts for, at least, minor gains. 
The obvious reluctance of the Mediator to see 
the aggressor in the current fighting in Palestine 
is given a sort of official status in a most remark- 
able provision of the order. One of its paragraphs 
brands any reprisal against attack as no less a 
breach of the truce than is the original attack. 
This, Dr. Jessup of the American UN mission 
assured the Israeli representative, should not be 
interpreted as prohibiting resistance to attack. 
But if Arabs attack, and Jews, naturally, resist, 
what likelihood is there that the Mediator will 
distinguish between such resistance and forbid- 
den “reprisals,” and hence feel able to point out 
those who really broke the truce; and if Count 
Bernadotte does see the distinction and feels 
compelled to suggest UN sanctions, are there 
not influential members of the Security Council, 
with a record of having blocked every previous 
attempt to name the aggressors in Palestine, who 
can be relied on to confuse the issue with ob- 
servations about prohibited reprisals? There is 
no reason, consequently, to expect a real truce 
atmosphere as a result of the Security Council’s 
latest order. If reprisals are outlawed, the least 
the Arabs can hope to achieve by a series of at- 
tacks is an improvement of their positions; and 
the extraordinary complaisance of the Mediator’s 
observers, who are still unable to determine that 
the Latrun water pumping station was blown up 
by the Arab Legion, should help to persuade 
the Arabs that they stand to lose very little by 
such tactics. 

The record of the renewed truce in its first 
eight weeks—the repeated breaches, the charges 
and counter-charges, the obscure maneuvers of 
the Mediator and his staff, and above all the in- 
tolerable strain of full mobilization without a 
chance for decisive combat and the continuous 
attempts of the Mediator at encroachment on 
the exercise of Israeli sovereignty—such condi- 


tions made it all but certain that either peace or 
war must now come. The UN cannot expect 
to impose another such truce. 


THE purpose of the truce is to enable the 
Mediator to bring about a peace settlement. 
Count Bernadotte, from Stockholm, specifically 
stated that he saw no possibility of useful media- 
tion between the two parties, in terms of their 
present opposed viewpoints. This is no revela- 
tion to anyone who has followed the situation: 
between accepting and denying the existence of 
the Jewish state there is no middle ground. Since 
the Mediator himself has never cared to take his 
stand on the obvious legal grounds of the only 
UN decision dealing with this point, the Nov- 
ember 29th, 1947 resolution, which authorized 
the partitioning of Palestine into Jewish and 
Arab states, he can be of little help in the peace 
negotiations. Peace in Palestine will depend, 
then, on the outcome of the direct negotiations 
which the Israeli government has proposed to 
individual Arab States, if that invitation bears 
fruit; otherwise, it will depend on additional 
action by UN bodies. 

If the UN is to help break the present dead- 
lock it must do two things. It must admit Israel 
to membership, thus establishing beyond ques- 
tion, by international action, the political reality 
of the Jewish state. Then the Security Council 
must finally face up squarely to the duty of 
defining the aggressors in Palestine, and demand 
the removal of the Arab armies from foreign 
soil. 

If Great Britain persists in its present policy 
of denying that Israel exists, and if it succeeds 
in limiting UN action to maintaining the present 
truce of indefinite duration, then it will have 
succeeded, in plain language, in gaining the UN 
as its ally in the Anglo-Arab war of attrition 
against Israel. An attempt to entrench Arab 
armies indefinitely in Palestine, to force Israel 
to remain indefinitely mobilized in defense and 
yet to prevent Israel from using its arms to end 
this threat to its existence, and, as a final blow, 
to keep thousands of Jews imprisoned indefinitely 
in Cyprus and the DP camps: this is apparently 
the program which Ernest Bevin would like to 
pass off on the world as a peace policy for Pal- 
estine. A truce which would have these conse- 
quences would be nothing but veiled, and un- 
equal, war, and it would be bound to erupt into 
active warfare at the slightest provocation. Only 
the United States, by firm action, can prevent 
these results from taking place. 
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The India-Pakistan Dispute 


F ONE NEEDED PROOF how little the 

slogans and general principles publicly avowed 
in support of political ends have to do with the 
real motives at play, the case of Pakistan would 
provide it to perfection. In India, the Moslem 
League argued for partition on grounds of the 
right of a minority group to gain sovereignty 
in that part of a country where it is the major- 
ity. In Palestine, Pakistan denied the same prin- 
ciple. Both positions, opposed as they were to 
each other, were declared to rest on the principle 
of self-determination; and so they did, but only 
if one granted the Pakistani claim that the Indian 
Moslems are an ethnic entity entitled to self- 
determination, while the Jewish people do not 
constitute such an entity, but are only a sect. 

The same double standard runs through all 
the arguments on the Kashmir and Hyderabad 
disputes, which are essentially one and the same 
as the general India-Pakistan dispute. The 
state of Kashmir is two-thirds Moslem and one- 
third Hindu, but has a Hindu ruler. The state of 
Hyderabad has a Moslem minority of about 12 
percent as against the overwhelmingly Hindu 
majority, but the Nizam is a Moslem and the 
country is completely dominated by Moslem 
aristocrats. In the first case, Pakistan demands 
the accession to it of Kashmir, despite the opposi- 
tion of the ruler and of the popular (Moslem) 
leadership, on grounds of Moslem predominance 
in the population. In the second case, that of 
Hyderabad, Pakistan encourages the Nizam to 
resist the Indian demands for a closer relation- 
ship, either by full accession or affiliation, in spite 
of wishes of the ovewhelming majority. 


Yet despite the complex issues at stakes in 
these disputes, there is a single major principle 
which lies behind the divergent Pakistani argu- 
ments in the various cases: it is the simple princ- 
iple that Moslems must rule wherever they poss- 
ibly can, and the corollary principle which aims 
at the establishment of a Pan-Islamic realm from 
Sinkiang in China to the heart of Africa, and 
from the Moslem areas of the Soviet Union to 
Indonesia. This attitude comes out most clearly 
in the case of Hyderabad. There Moslem rule 
is maintained only by the denial of elementary 
liberties to the bulk of the population—and by 
importing Pathan and Arab mercenaries who, 
in combination with local Moslem police and 
armed irregulars, terrorize the rebellious Hindu 
peasantry. All these evils would end with the 
accession of Hyderabad to India, or its affilia- 
tion with the Indian Union, for a more dem- 
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ocratic regime would have to be installed under 
either arrangement. Moreover, affiliation or ac- 
cession would end the dangerous anomaly of an 
unintegrated enclave in the very heart of India. 
Whatever the legal validity—or invalidity— of 
the Nizam’s appeal to the UN against Indian 
pressure, it would be hard for anyone to take this 
aspect of the case very seriously, when the in- 
terests of human welfare speak so clearly against 
the present autocratic regime in the state. 


The case in Kashmir is far from being so 
simple. It is impossible to conclude from popu- 
lation statistics alone that the State should go 
to Pakistan. The present pro-Indian leaders of 
the State are Moslems, too; and if one is forced 
to accept the will of the Moslem League as a 
whole to self-determination in setting up Pakis- 
tan, one is equally obliged to respect the right 
of other Moslems to follow the Congress Party 
ideal of a United India. Moreover, one cannot 
argue for accession to Pakistan on grounds of the 
anti-democratic regime of, in this case, the 
Hindu Maharajah, for the leaders of the popu- 
lar movement for democracy in this State were 
Sheikh Abdullah and his Congress Party Mos- 
lems, who came to power as a result of the con- 
ditions stipulated by India for the accession of 
Kashmir. Finally, the strategic importance of 
Kashmir is a point of vital significance, but un- 
like the case of Hyderabad it does not speak 
clearly in favor of Pakistan rather than India, 
or vice versa. Kashmir is a2 mountain region 
where both India and Pakistan meet the USSR, 
China, and Afghanistan, and it is vital to both. 
To keep Kashmir has an additional importance 
for Pakistani Pan-Islamism, for that area is a 
bridge between the Pakistani and the Chinese 
Moslems as well as certain Soviet Moslems, in 
Turkestan. But this is hardly a motive which 
should recommend handing over the territory to 
the Pakistanis, for the potentialities of Pan- 
Islamist political ambition promise little good to 
the world at large; indeed, they hold a threat of 
distinct and grave perils. 

In any case, both Pakistan and India profess 
their willingness to settle the issue by plebiscite 
under international supervision—but each has 
his conditions: the Indians, that the invading 
tribesmen and Pakistani regulars be removed; the 
Pakistanis, that Indian troops withdraw and 
Sheikh Abdullah’s government be replaced. The 
result is a shaky situation between war and truce, 
reminiscent, like many other things in the situa- 
tion, of conditions in Palestine. And as in the 
dispute of Israel and the Arab League, the world 
has so far looked in vain to the UN for decisive 
action, in terms of its own principles, to define 
the aggressor and keep the peace. 
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Israel and the Diaspora 
by Ezra Reichert 


ERZL WRITES of the admiration with 
which Alphonse Daudet, the French writer 
and noted anti-Semite, listened to his exposition 
of the idea of Zionism. Daudet’s reactions con- 
vinced Herzl of the rightness of his method and 
strengthened him in his belief that the non-Jew- 
ish world, anti-Semitic for the most part, would 
receive the idea of a Jewish state with good-will 
and that, in this way, anti-Semitism would lose 
its sting as a result of the realization of Zionism. 
The anti-Semites, according to Herzl, would 
be willing to wait until the Zionist solution 
would be proclaimed and a Jewish state would 
arise to absorb the members of the Jewish dis- 
persion. 

It was not only at the dawn of the move- 
ment, when Herzl preached an organized exodus 
of large proportions from the Diaspora, a true 
gathering of exiles, as an actual aim which 
might be consummated within two generations, 
but later on, as well, that Zionism won the 
“sympathy” of many anti-Semitic intellectuals. 
Even when it became clear, after a time, that 
the Zionist movement was not achieving the 
realization of Herzl’s gigantic program and, 
moreover, that it was organizing the Jews for 
national life and a political battle for equal 
rights in the Diaspora, anti-Semitic groups con- 
tinued to see in Zionism a useful means for the 
encouragement of voluntary Jewish emigration. 
It is true that the Zionist movement found loyal 
allies and friends among enlightened intellect- 
uals and statesmen who supported it for humani- 
tarian reasons and because of their desire to see 
justice done to a persecuted people; but in 
Central and Eastern Europe, where the Jewish 
problem manifested itself in all its acuteness, 
there were very few real sympathizers of Zion- 
ism among the Gentiles. Anti-Semitism—which 
had not freed itself as yet from the scruples of 
conscience and the limitations imposed by civil- 
ization or by fears of the pressure of Western 
public opinion—became almost the only source 
of “sympathy” for Zionism among non-Jews in 
the Central and Eastern European countries. 

In any case, it would be impossible to say 
that opposition to Zionism and to Jewish achieve- 
ments in Palestine was in any way bound up with 
anti-Semitism at this period. Its roots were, in 
general, to be found elsewhere. The political 
enemies of Zionism in Great Britain, for example, 
though advocates of a pro-Arab policy in Pal- 
estine, were not anti-Semitic, although it is true 





that no great love of Israel animated their bosoms. 
In the Western world, anti-Zionism was mainly 
found in liberal and progressive quarters, deriving 
from a negation of nationalist Judaism and 
from an affirmation of assimilation. It was not 
basically anti-Semitic; certainly this was also 
true of the extreme and notable anti-Zionism 
of Soviet Russia and the Communist movement 
everywhere. Only the leaders of European So- 
cialism, who had formerly taken a negative 
stand with regard to the Jewish nationalist move- 
ment (and this was actually true of only a part 
of them) gradually developed a sympathetic 
stand with regard to Zionism, to a large extent 
owing to their personal contacts with repre- 
sentatives of the Labor Zionist movement and 
the evidence of achievements in Palestine. How- 
ever, all the foes of Zionism among Jews, from 
the Communists and the “Bund” to the bour- 
geois assimilationists, had their non-Jewish 
counterparts. 


BuT now all this has changed fundamentally. 
The liberal, enlightened anti-Zionist front, which 
rejected Zionism for reasons of principle, has al- 
most entirely disappeared. The democratic and 
progressive groups which have given up their 
opposition to Zionism do not accept Zionism 
as a solution to the Jewish problem in general. 
They do, neverthless, see immigration to the land 
of Israel as a solution for the problem of the 
displaced persons and for the remnant that has 
survived in Europe, and they support the Jewish 
state as a compensation for the terrible suffering 
that fell to the lot of the Jewish people. This 
approach, apart from specific political consider- 
ations, is common to them and to the U. S. S. R. 
ever since the recent shift in its policy. Hence, 
if support of Zionism is not connected with any 
specific philo-Semitism today, it is, nevertheless, 
connected with a lack of anti-Semitism. The 
Soviet Union, and the governments of Eastern 
Europe which have ceased to be anti-Semitic 
and are carrying out a concrete program of 
equal rights as far as the Jews are concerned, 
have been assisting the Zionist movement in its 
political battle. 

On the other hand the majority of anti- 
Zionist of all types are now included in the 
mighty camp of Jew-haters throughout the 
world. Jew-hatred and the hatred of Zion 
support each other. In Great Britain anti-Semit- 
ism serves as a useful instrument for anti-Zionist 
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policy, which does not scruple to stoop to the 
vilest type of anti-Jewish propaganda. “In the 
last year or two,” writes a Jewish journalist, 
“there has been a very active center of anti- 
Semitism in Europe,—that is the group of repre- 
sentatives, journalists and writers, owing their 
allegiance to the British Foreign Office, which 
made its headquarters in Switzerland and circu- 
lated their contemptible anti-Jewish propaganda 
from there. ‘Recent’ rumors, photographs, an 
descriptions depict the Jews as horrible terrorists 
and the scum of the earth, creations which were 
produced by Bevin’s henchmen and which can 
compete with the most extreme material of this 
kind issued by Julius Streicher.” At the same 
time the British press represents Zionism—de- 
stined originally to put an end to Jew-hatred— 
as the movement responsible for the growth of 
anti-Semitism in England. 


This is not, by the way, an unprecedented 
development in the history of Jew-hatred. Civil 
emancipation, too, appeared at first as a solution 
to the Jewish problem and was later transformed 
into a source of hostility to the Jews. As for 
Zionism, even if we consider the part played by 
the terrorists in strengthening the position of 
British anti-Semites, it is a fact that not only in 
Great Britain, where the shift to anti-Zionism 
came about, at first, for political reasons, but 
everywhere else in the world as well, a firm alli- 
ance has been formed between the enemies of 
Jewry and the enemies of Zion. The anti-Semite 
has become anti-Zionist, or, as it were, pro-Arab, 
throughout the world reactionary front, from 
the camp of Polish General Anders to the Ameri- 
can, John Rankin. The symbol of this vile 
alliance is Haj Amin el Husseini, the leader of the 
Arab fight against Zionism, the ally of Hitler 
in the extermination of the Jews of Europe, and 
Britain’s partner in her struggle to destroy the 
Jewish state. 


In the same degree to which anti-Semitism 
has become a weapon in the hands of the anti- 
Zionist, the anti-Semites do not shrink from 
using anti-Zionist incitement for their own 
propagandistic purposes. As a result the anti- 
Semitic drive which fights against Zionism and 
against the immigration of Jews to the land of 
Israel appears opposed to the real interest of the 
anti-Semites,—their interest in an exodus of the 
Jews. From this point of view, Herzl’s prog- 
nosis was disproven. It is true that his forecast 
of the destruction of Jewry was proven correct, 
though by methods far removed from all possible 
conjecture. It is his faith in the ultimate human- 
ity of anti-Semites which was shown to have 
been illusory, for the “rational” anti-Semitism 
of the 19th century, with which he was acquaint- 
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ed, passed away entirely. With it disappeared the 
type of the “decent” anti-Semite, whom it was 
possible to sway by means of logical argument. 
At the beginning of the liberal period, there was, 
indeed, a kind of anti-Semitism which attacked 
the separatist tendencies of the Jews; later on 
anti-Semitism considered itself as embattled 
against Jewish domination. But either type of 
motivated anti-Semitism, which attacked certain 
phenomena and characteristics connected with 
the Jewish way of life, left room for various 
solutions, assuming the existence of the Jews: 
emancipation and assimilation, emigration, and, 
also, Zionism. Even the anti-Semitism of the 
Middle Ages held the Jewish religion responsible 
for the so-called corruption of Jewish character, 
and left the Jews a way out by means of religious 
conversion; in other words, it proposed a solution 
depending on Jewish consent, on Jewish action. 
But the Jew-hatred which has developed in the 
20th century, apparently despairing of the weak- 
ness of “‘civilized” anti-Semitism, finally reached 
the point of rejecting any humane solution 
whatever to the Jewish problem, in other words 
of a complete rejection of Jewish existence it- 
self. It no longer allowed any choice of life 
itself to the Jew. Hence, the hosts of Jews who 
were killed and tortured in the prison-walls of 
the ghettoes and in the death-camps were denied 
even the sense of any heroism in the passive 
sacrificing of their lives, and the concept of 
Kiddush HaShem was emptied of its meaning 
at the doors of the gas-chambers and the cre- 
matoria. There were no saints or holy ones any 
more in Oswiecim or in Majdanek—at least, not 
in the tradition of Mainz or Tolczin. 


Tuis last metamorphosis of Jew-hatred, which 
is connected with Fascism in its various mani- 
festations, survived the defeat of Nazism. A 
conspiracy against Jewish existence itself is the 
meaning of anti-Semitism in our time, whether 
explicitly stated or not, for its very basis assumes 
the impossibility of any solution to the Jewish 
problem. This sense of the lack of a rational 
solution is, to a considerable degree, the root of 
the passivity of the mass of bystanders with 
regard to anti-Semitic violence, even when they 
do not inwardly accept the brutality manifested. 
When reason no longer seems to offer any way 
out, the darker impulses have full play. Thus 
it is that this darker type of anti-Semitism has 
ceased, in our time, to be characteristic of the 
ignorant masses alone. Hence, we no longer see 
respectable anti-Semitic professors writing thick 
scholarly books on the Jewish problem. In its 
place there is only incitement, the whispering of 
rumors and intrigue. And beyond this—there 
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is the horrible thought in the minds of many 
non-Jews, that Hitler’s destruction of millions 
of Jews was, perhaps, his only “successful” ach- 
ievement, and if only he had a little more time 
he would have completed his work and would 
have solved the Jewish problem on the continent 
of Europe, at the very least. 


The conclusion which we, at the inception 
of our policy as a state, are obliged to draw 
from our awareness of this character of the 
Jew-hatred in our generation is that the night- 
mare of anti-Semitism, a product of the Diaspora 
and its concomitant, will not only continue to 
endanger the existence of Jewry dispersed 
throughout the world, but also, in contradiction 
to the earlier Zionist assumption, is also apt to 
threaten the existence of the Jewish state itself. 
It is the destiny of our state to become, not 
only the repository of the good wishes and good 
actions of our friends and well-wishers, but 
also the explicit target of the attacks of our 
enemies, of international Fascism and its open 
and concealed allies. The diplomacy of the young 
Jewish state will require every possible resource 
of political wisdom, from its very inception, in 
order to solve a long series of complicated and 
difficult problems, both political and economic. 
But, in addition to all these it will have to 
blaze a way for itself through the thickets of 
intrigue and malevolent plots perpetrated by 
the international of Jew-hatred. 


Until the time when it completes its pur- 
poses by solving the Jewish problem in the world, 
and in order that it may be able to do so, the 
Jewish state will, in the years to come, have to 
defend its very life against the attacks of anti- 
Semitism. 


Zionist theory has, from the beginning, 
balanced between two fundamental points of 
view which have, from time to time, changed 
their formulation and acquired new ideas, but 
which, despite changes in definition, have re- 
tained the marks of their first formulation: 
Zionism as a solution to the distress of the Jews, 
as an effort toward gathering of exiles, and Zion- 
ism as a solution for the “distress of Judaism,” 
as a nationalist-spiritual movement of renascence, 
in terms of “the remnant will return.” The 
various experiments at blending the two aims 
which have been attempted by the Zionist move- 
ment, and among them the theory of autonomy 
in the Diaspora and the theory of national mi- 
norities, gave an opportunity to various theo- 
rists in the Zionist movement to construct a 
number of variant definitions, among them some 
which diminished the importance of an actual 
return of the exiles and reduced it to a slogan of 
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no compelling power. Thus, in the course of its 
ideological development from Basel to Helsing- 
fors, and from Uganda to the Committee of Jew- 
ish Delegations at Versailles, Zionism absorbed all 
kinds of programmatic principles which com- 
bined into a variegated ideological mosaic. In 
the degree to which the Weizmann’s “Demo- 
cratic Bloc”, together with its outgrowths and 
allies in the Zionist labor movement, which has 
given direction to the Zionism of “realization” 
in the last generation,—in the degree to which 
this force accepted the doctrine of Akhad-Haam, 
in combination with the doctrine of political 
activity in the Diaspora to safeguard Jewish 
interests, its intentions were to create a Land of 
Israel which would be a source of spiritual and 
social renewal for the nation, as a center for its 
cultural activity, and which would influence, 
by its character and creativity, the Judaism of 
the Diaspora. It did not, in general, formulate 
the idea of any political influence radiating from 
the Land of Israel to the ends of the Diaspora. 
Israel was not intended, according to this pro- 
gram, to serve as a political refuge or a political 
guarantee for the Jews dispersed all over the 
world. 


It was clear that the Jews of the Diaspora 
would have to take care of themselves politically 
and would have to defend their rights, by re- 
lying on constitutions and treaties concerning 
minorities, and on current activities in defense 
of Jewish rights in the Diaspora conducted in 
parliaments, in the Jewish communities, and 
in the international arena. The mission of the 
Land of Israel as far as the Diaspora is concerned 
appears to be no more than cultural and psy- 
chological, according to this ideology. How- 
ever, when the formal system of rights on which 
Diaspora politics was based began to totter at 
the beginning of the thirties, faith in the security 
of Jewish existence in the Diaspora under the 
“law of nations” and in the ability of the Di- 
aspora to defend itself also began to totter. The 
hardships of Jewish life and the pressures on the 
Jewish position, which seemed to leave no way 
out, produced more than one illusory program 
and empty political ideology as a kind of refuge 
from uncomfortable thoughts and unavoidable 
conclusions. The Zionist movement, no less than 
other movements and currents of opinion, was 
also blessed with theories of this type. 


Hence we see that from the moment when 
the partition plan first appeared and the apparent 
absorptive capacity of Israel became severely 
restricted, a new, visionary idea began to be 
woven into the fabric of Zionist ideology, an 
idea that is repeated over and over again and 
is apt to become a kind of substitute for the 





theory of large Jewish settlements in the Europ- 
ean Diaspora, protected by the national minor- 
ities system. This idea involves a special inter- 
pretation of our demands for political independ- 
ence in Palestine as providing a solution for the 
state of homelessness of the Jewish people as a 
whole. The Jewish state, according to this view- 
point, will free the Jew of the Diaspora not only 
from the subjective and objective inferiority 
involved in his being without a country, but also 
from “the miserable position of the defenseless.” 
It would create a “new status” for the masses 
of Jews in the Diaspora who have not yet 
reached Palestine. 


It is desirable, therefore, to clarify to what 
extent political aid to the Diaspora by the evolv- 
ing Jewish state is a practical possibility. 


THE unofficial character, in the political 
sense, of modern Jewish organizations for dip- 
lomatic intercession, beginning with the “Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle” and ending with the 
World Jewish Congress, has, no doubt, under- 
mined their efficacy and activity, but it also 
had a certain advantage. For these organizations, 
lacking as they were in any legal public status, 
were also freed of the various obligations and 
limitations which follow from a governmental 
position. They never actually “endangered” 
anything by their intercessions, apart from the 
possible failure of their action itself. And if 
there were certain political considerations of 
caution they were, in any case, not required to 
consider dangers of the type involved in a 
declaration of war, economic sanctions, breaking 
off of diplomatic relations, and so on. To sum 
up, there was, actually, nothing for them to 
endanger or to lose. 

This, of course, will not be the case for the 
Jewish state. The question of its intervention 
in defense of the rights of Jews in the Diaspora, 
citizens of other countries, will require the 
most careful consideration whenever it arises. 
It may be conjectured that the Jews who are 
citizens of foreign countries may not always 
view this intercession favorably, and there will 
be some who will find it necessary to oppose it 
openly. But even if we assume that, in times of 
peace and relative political stability, some ad- 
vantage might accrue to defenseless Jews from 
the diplomatic connections of the Jewish govern- 
ment and from its direct access to international 
supervisory organs, this will not prove to be a 
very great gain in the security of their existence. 
For even in the stage of development reached by 
anti-Semitism in our time, no extreme dangers 
are apt to befall the Jews in normal times, even 
in semi-Fascist countries, apart from the restric- 
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tions and the segregation which are the result 
of “normal anti-Semitism.” The more extreme 
dangers, dangers to their very existence, manifest 
themselves in periods of crisis and breakdown, 
and it is doubtful whether the diplomacy of the 
Jewish state will be an effective shield for the 
Jews in such a situation. 


Thus—apart from the lesson which is to be 
learned from the peculiar position of the Jews 
in their dispersion, placed as they are in a terrible 
vise between the conflicting powers of West 
and East—a consideration of the general political 
situation cannot justify drawing any other con- 
clusions. Did the governmental position of 
Liberia prove of assistance to the Negroes in 
America? Is it of any help to them in their 
struggle against the restrictions encountered in 
their daily life? It would be hard to imagine in 
what way Ireland, for example, could offer any 
concrete defense or protection to the Irish on 
the other side of the ocean, if they were to 
suffer from oppression or persecution. For apart 
from the formal restraint against political inter- 
ference relating to the welfare of foreign citizens 
who may be restricted or persecuted in their own 
country, no political protection in favor of large 
groups of people living across the border is valid 
unless it is combined with effective political or 
military power, or unless numbers of persons 
exist within its borders who might be subject to 
retaliatory measures. This type of protection 
was offered by Nazi Germany at the height of 
its power. The efficacy of consular protection, 
which is guaranteed to all citizens abroad, is 
generally related to the fact that their number 
is usually not so great as to create a serious politi- 
cal problem in the country of their residence, so 
that in time of crisis it is possible to repatriate 
them quickly to their own country. Apart from 
these cases, any state, especially a small state, 
which is concerned about the fate of minorities 
beyond its own borders to an extent greater 
than its ability to help them in times of persecu- 
tion, will probably be hampered by this very 
fact in laying down its foreign policy, robbed of 
its freedom of action, owing to the possibility 
of their being treated by their governments as 
persons of dual nationality. It is essential that 
this be clear to us, if only from our recent ex- 
periences in Bagdad, Tripoli, and Aden, on the 
one hand, and Liverpool and London on the 
other. It is true that minorities abroad may also 
prove a political advantage to their mother 
country. In this connection, too, Zionism and 
the Yishuv have had instructive experience both 
in the distant and the more recent past. Both 
possibilities, then, exist for the evolving Jewish 
state. However, the most valid conclusion to 
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be drawn from what has been said is that the 
Diaspora is more likely to aid or hamper the 
Jewish state politically than the Jewish state to 
influence the political destiny of the Diaspora, 
whether for good or for evil. 

Let no one put his faith, moreover, in a Bill 
of Rights or in the ability of the leaders of the 
Jewish state to stipulate for the security of the 
Diaspora in a battle for formal rights and legal 
guarantees such as those on which Diaspora 
politics have been based in the past. For this 
alone, there was no need of a Jewish state, even 
if its position assures it certain political advan- 
tage from the “technical” point of view over 
the unofficial organs of Jewish diplomatic inter- 
cession. For the old type of intercession was 
often crowned with success by the privileges and 
protection granted by kings and princes in the 
past, as was the more recent type of intercession, 
which based its efforts on systems of rights and 
general guarantees recognized internationally. 

To sum up, we must return to the hypothesis 
that, so long as the civilized nations are prepared 
to maintain a political order in which the basic 
human rights are safeguarded, there is some 
sense in interceding for the rights of Jews in the 
Diaspora, and a Jewish government will be able 
to do its share in defending them. However, in 
times of crisis and disaster, when the legal order 
is shaken, it is doubtful whether a Jewish state 
will be able to stem the onslaught of a murderous 
anti-Semitism. 


From this it should be absolutely clear to us 
that the main significance of the Jewish state, 
for the Diaspora, whatever other values it may 
embody, lies in the possibility of mass-immigra- 
tion which it can guarantee, and that only in the 
degree to which it can guarantee entry to large 
numbers of Jews in the Diaspora. This is the 
simple, new-old truth which must not be dis- 
torted, reformulated, or circumambulated in any 
ideological merry-go-round. If we are unable 
to accomplish this in reality, let us at least rid 
ourselves of any illusory ideas which can offer us 
no comfort for very long. After all, the pro- 
found reason for the shift of policy in the 
“Biltmore Program”, and in the demand for a 
Jewish state forthwith, was the recognition of 
the fact, fully verified at Lake Success during 
the “implementation” period of the Novem- 
ber 29th resolution, that no foreign power is 
prepared to act as an instrument for the realiza- 
tion of Zionism, and that, therefore, the state 
itself became a necessity for the continuance of 
Zionist achievement. The state ceased to be the 
“final goal.” This is clear from the words of Berl 
Katznelson on the basis for the demand for a 
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state: “I must confess—the state is not the 
main thing for me. If it were possible to have a 
regime which would guarantee free immigration 
on a mass-scale and freedom of development 
within the Yishuv, I should not be a devotee of 
this slogan in particular. However, after what 
has happened in the last few years, we could not 
help seeing that, in this period, no regime will 
guarantee this for us except a Jewish state.” 
There is nothing to add or to take away from 
these words, even after the decision which has 
been made. God forbid that we should invest 
the Jewish state, as we invested Zionism in 
other times, with absurd delusions and misinter- 
pretations. We shall not build the Jewish state 
for the sake of a small group of “Hebrews” who 
are natives of Palestine, nor for the sake of Jews 
settled in their metropolitan Diaspora enjoying 
the flesh pots while they may, buoyed up by the 
existence of Israeli consular offices, on whose 
doors they will pound in vain in time of trouble. 


There are two sides to the coin of immigra- 
tion to Israel, one—the side of privilege, the 
other—of obligation. During the years of the 
mandate the privilege and the obligation were 
not equally balanced, and it is hard to say who 
sinned the more in diminishing the end-result: 
we or the mandatory government. In the Jewish 
state, the privilege of immigration will be held 
sacred, but there will be a time when it will be 
necessary to concern ourselves about the obliga- 
tion of immigration. This will fall principally 
on the shoulders of the Zionist Organization, in 
the continuance of whose existence we are inter- 
ested mainly for this purpose, as well as for the 
educational and cultural work and the training 
for skilled labor connected with it. It is pre- 
cisely in connection with the fields of education 
and culture that the Zionist Organization will 
be called upon to extend and ramify its activi- 
ties, in order to save the Diaspora from the de- 
struction that is the fated end of assimilation and 
estrangement from Jewishness. However, it is 
most proper that the current defense of Jewish 
interests in the Diaspora should be taken out of 
the jurisdiction of the Zionist movement, and to 
the extent that it is indispensable, other organi- 
zations should occupy themselves with it. But it 
would be highly dangerous if these organizations 
go beyond the realm of positive intercession and 
tend to arouse new illusions concerning the se- 
curity of the existence of the Diaspora. For 
activity of that kind can show only a doubtful 
profit, while its loss is clear: it distracts the at- 
tention of Jewry in the Diaspora from realistic 
Zionism—the only way to its salvation. It would 
be well for them to recall the medical slogan: 
“The beginning of wisdom is not to do harm.” 
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"THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT of 

Israel has taken preliminary steps to apply 
for full UN membership. This need not mean 
that all or even the major obstacles to a favor- 
able decision on such an application have al- 
ready been removed. The fact that the gov- 
ernment still calls itself “provisional” can 
easily be used against the interests of Israel. 
“Provisional,” opponents are already arguing, 
means about the same as “unstable,” a govern- 
ment not yet fully recognized by its own people; 
and consequently there is reason to doubt the 
ability of such a government to act effectively 
as a member of the international organization. 
Another argument being used, in informal dis- 
cussions, against giving Israel equal rights with 
other states relates to the area over which the 
Provisional Government exercises legal jurisdic- 
tion: the boundaries of the new state have not 
yet been definitively established, and the extent 
of its territory is still uncertain. 

Of course, if these criteria were to be strictly 
applied in the case of all UN members, it could 
lead to peculiar consequences. Technically, it 
could be argued, the boundaries of the Soviet 
Union are not yet definitely established. The 
United States, for example, has not recognized 
up to now the incorporation of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Esthonia in the USSR. Formally, Poland’s 
boundaries also remain undetermined: the status 
of the annexed German regions is dependent up- 
on the peace settlement which must sooner or 
later be worked out by the Allied Powers of the 
last war. But when the question is one of a new 
state, which is not counted among the charter 
members of the United Nations (like the Soviet 
Union, Poland, or Yugoslavia), and whose very 
existence, to put it mildly, is still questioned by 
its nearest neighbors, the argument of indefinite 
boundaries can be used, if one desires, more 
effectively than in other cases. 

Moreover, if the coming General Assembly 
is to be in a position to discuss this question, it 
is necessary, according to the usual procedure, 
to secure a Security Council recommendation. 
In the latter body, there are still only three mem- 
bers (of the required number of seven) who 
have already recognized Israel: the U. S., the 
USSR, and the Ukraine. To be sure, legal experts 
hold that a country which has not yet decided 
to grant the new state diplomatic recognition 
may nevertheless vote in favor of its admittance 
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UN Membership or Neutrality 


by Hayim 


Greenberg 


as a member of the United Nations. One thing 
does not depend upon the other, they say. How- 
ever we are not concerned here with a purely 
legal question, but with a distinctly political and 
decidedly complicated situation. It is not very 
likely that governments which still avoid enter- 
ing into diplomatic relations with Israel (whether 
because they themselves have not yet made peace 
with the idea that such a state exists, or should 
exist, or because, for the time being, they do not 
wish to antagonize certain factors which are out- 
spoken opponents of Israel) would vote for its 
official admittance into the international com- 
munity, thereby helping to establish definitively 
the status of the territory over which Israel 
claims jurisdiction. 

We may assume, therefore, that before the 
application is formally submitted, an earnest and 
careful study will be made of its chance of suc- 
cess, in the light of the constantly changing sit- 
uation. Peron’s recent gestures of friendship to- 
ward Jews may possibly foreshadow a decision 
to support Israel, and that might directly or in- 
directly have its influence upon the stand of 
the other Latin American member of the Se- 
curity Council, Colombia. On the other hand, 
one must consider the possible effect of the re- 
jection of Ceylon’s application for UN mem- 
bership in August. The Soviet veto was used to 
defeat the application of this British Dominion, 
which, however restricted its sovereignty may 
be in practice, still enjoys greater independence 
than the Ukraine or Byelo-Russia. Unfortunat- 
ly, this may make it easier for Great Britain, 
whose government continues to be unbending 
in its opposition to granting Israel official inter- 
national status, to reach a decision to use its own 
veto right when the Israeli application for mem- 
bership is officially placed before the Security 
Council. 

To be sure, a different procedure is possible, 
whereby a discussion by the eleven members of 
the Security Council would be entirely omitted, 
and the General Assembly, meeting in Paris in 
September, would still place the Jewish applica- 
tion upon its agenda. This procedure is not the 
usual one, nor is it a simple matter; and in any 
case it still remains to be determined whether it 
holds out a prospect of success. We are not 
interested in purely demonstrative appeals to the 
United Nations; a defeat in the General Assembly 
in this field involves many unpleasant conse- 
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quences for us. From this point of view it is 
particularly important that Israel should be re- 
cognized by as many as possible states members 


of the UN before the General Assembly. 


Ir 1s needless to dwell on the importance of 
Israel’s being admitted to membership in the UN. 
It would end at one blow all discussions whether 
Israel’s birth was “legitimate” or not. Opponents 
of Israel’s independence would speak thenceforth 
in a purely ideological or theoretical sphere, 
without the slightest political effect. But it 
would be an epoch-making event not only from 
the “local” standpoint of Israel. We are still a 
people of global dispersion. The bulk of our 
people still remains in the Diaspora, and the fact- 
ual establishment of Israel does not automatically 
remove the insecurity and indignities of Jewish 
life in many a country. As a member with 
equal rights in the UN, the Jewish state would 
have an opportunity, in any troubled situation 
which might arise, of placing before the UN 
directly, instead of relying on non-Jewish friends, 
the ill-treatment of Jewish minority groups. 

Juridically, of course, the Jewish state cannot 
represent Jews not living in Israel and holding the 
citizenship of other countries. It has, and can 
have, no special rights to intervene on behalf of 
Jews outside its borders. But every sovereign 
state which is a member of the UN has the im- 
portant general right to speak up on behalf of 
any oppressed, or not fully tolerated, minority 
in any country. It is needless to argue that the 
Jewish state will use this right more effectively, 
more promptly, with more energy, passion, and 
conviction than any other government, however 
friendly. The grave problems of the Indian mi- 
nority in South Africa are far from solved, but 
their position in that country, which lives ac- 
cording to cynically frank racist principles, 
would be far worse and more defenseless today 
if there were no independent India, represented 
in the United Nations. To be sure, General 
Smuts, as head of the South African government, 
repeatedly denied India’s right to interfere in the 
“internal affairs” of another country, and de- 
clared that the Indian government could claim 
no mandate from the African Indians to protect 
their interests, for they were not under its jur- 
isdiction. But this frequently reiterated argu- 
ment had little effect, because the basic principle 
of the United Nations is the mutual respons- 
ibility of all nations, so that Sweden, if it wished, 
might rise to defend the Papuans or the Hotten- 
tots in the international forum. 


THERE are, nevertheless, a number of skeptics 
in Jewish circles who have certain doubts whether 
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it is desirable for Israel to gain membership in the 
United Nations. Others cherish a noble, but 
thoroughly sentimental dream of Israel as a neu- 
tral state. Neutrality, constitutionally established 
and internationally recognized, is inconsistent 
with UN membership. One cannot have both 
things at the same time, for the international 
organization does not recognize the right to neu- 
trality in its members. Switzerland could be a 
member of the League of Nations and still retain 
its character as a neutral state. But in this re- 
spect the League Covenant differed from the UN 
Charter. The League of Nations had a sort of 
executive, a “Council,” but not a Security 
Council. A member of the United Nations as- 
sumes, at least theoretically, obligations of very 
definite character in the event of international 
complications or threats to world peace. Al- 
though the case has not yet arisen in practice, 
still, in principle, a Security Council decision can 
obligate every UN member to participate act- 
ively in military operations thousands of miles 
from its own territory. Incidentally, even in the 
looser framework of the League, Switzerland did 
not feel entirely at ease. Her neutrality was in- 
terpreted as an exemption from participating in 
military operations, but in case of other enforce- 
ment measures, such as economic sanctions 
against an “offending” state, Switzerland was 
required to participate. Thus, in 1935 she had 
to take part in the economic sanctions against 
Italy for the attack on Ethiopia. Switzerland 
carried out the decision, but with great reluct- 
ance: Italy was one of her nearest neighbors, and, 
besides, Italians were one of the three main na- 
tionalities comprising the Confederation (the 
canton of Ticino is almost entirely populated by 
Italians). It was with good reason that in 1938 
Switzerland requested the League Council to free 
her of her obligation to take part in economic 
sanctions. But whatever may have been possible 
in this respect in the League of Nations is clearly 
not possible in the United Nations. In a sense, 
Switzerland has reconciled herself to voluntarily 
remaining “outside the pale,” so to speak: neu- 
trality is more important for her than member- 
ship in the new international organization. 
Should we also conclude, like the Swiss today, 
that neutrality is more important for Israel than 
a seat in the Assembly and the other organs of 
the UN, and the chance of sometime being rep- 
resented in its highest body, the Security Coun- 
cil? Should we ‘voluntarily renounce” the op- 
portunity of directly defending Israel—both the 
State and the dispersed people—so that the State 
may be exempt from the tragic obligation of 
participating in possible wars? It is obvious that 
in any future war which breaks beyond local 
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limits (and what war can be localized in our 
times?) Jews will again be aligned against Jews. 
It is obvious that if the catastrophe of a third 
World War should befall mankind, Jews—many, 
many Jews—will be found in the armies on both 
sides. But what must we conclude from this? 
Who can doubt that it would be better to sit out 
the Deluge in a sort of Noah’s Ark? What Jew 
would deny that, if it were possible, we should 
take all conceivable measures to secure the State 
of Israel from becoming an active participant in 
a universal blood-letting? Who wants Israel to 
be involved in a new cataclysm, as a military 
ally of one party and a military foe of another 
party to the conflict? The only question is 
whether what we all would want is objectively 
possible, whether it is not a mere Utopia, too 
great a “luxury” for this world to afford us. 


Ir Is not quite so simple to place Israel in 
Switzerland’s position. There is a long history 
and a long process of development behind Swiss 
neutrality. This little European country began 
to build up its unique international position in 
the thirteenth century. But Switzerland even- 
tually succeeded in becoming a neutral state not 
by its own declaration of neutrality alone. Its 
neutrality was recognized by others, by the 
European Powers as long ago as 1648, in the 
Peace of Westphalia. This recognition was re- 
peated more than once in later years. It suffices 
in this connection to recall the formula adopted 
in 1815 by no less than the states of Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Prussia, Sweden, Russia, 
Portugal, and Spain: “The general interest re- 
quires that the Helvetian states should enjoy the 
privilege of perpetual neutrality.” The leading 
countries of Europe (and, at that time, of the 
world) undertook to respect and safeguard the 
neutrality of Switzerland, both because of the 
peculiar character of its population and political 
structure and because of its geographic location 
in the very heart of Europe. This is not the place 
to dwell at length on the unique features and 
specially favorable geographic situation of 
Switzerland, which made its neutrality more 
feasible than would have been the case almost 
anywhere else. What is important is that for 
generations it has been generally accepted in 
Europe that it was better for all concerned not 
to turn Switzerland into a battlefield; and even 
Hitler understood that it would not be advisable 
for him to do with Switzerland as he did with 
Holland or Belgium, that Germany needs a coun- 
try at its borders through which, even in the 
midst of total war, one can come in contact with 
the outer world. 

And yet! Even the internationally recognized 
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and guaranteed neutrality of Switzerland was 
not always proof against aggression: in the Na- 
poleonic wars Swiss neutrality was quite cynic- 
ally violated. Furthermore, it may be added that 
Switzerland does not feel so secure with the in- 
ternational “talisman” that has been granted her, 
as may be seen from the fact that the country is 
far more “militarized,” so to speak, than many 
imagine. People say that Switzerland has no 
army, only a militia. Actually, though not in 
form, the militia is an army like any other. True, 
only the instructors, the higher-ranking officers, 
the garrison troops, and part of the air-force 
personnel are professional soldiers, but every 
citizen is subject to conscription for twenty- 
eight years of his life (from 20 to 48). The 
citizens are periodically called up for military 
exercises, and their “basic training” for recruits 
last no less than 116 days—130 for the cavalry. 
This is not done out of caprice. Switzerland is 
under obligation to defend her frontiers if any- 
one attempts to violate her neutrality. More- 
over, she herself is determined to maintain pre- 
paredness, for she has no implicit confidence in 
international guarantees. Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg were also long recognized by international 
law as enjoying a status like Switzerland’s. But 
this did prevent the brutal violation of their 
neutrality twice in a single generation. 


THE possibility of enjoying a guaranteed neu- 
tral status is, in general, becoming more dubious 
every day for any country, no matter where it is 
located. It is even more fanciful to attempt to 
gain such a status for Israel. It does not suffice 
for Israel to proclaim its own perpetual neutral- 
ity (nor would this be enough even in the case 
of Switzerland), and it is no simple matter in 
our times to obtain an international guarantee 
of Israel’s neutrality from such states as, let us 
say, England and America, Russia and France, 
Turkey and Egypt. But if in some miraculous 
way this were achieved, what would it matter? 
Who relies today, in the event of a major war, 
on such guarantees? The Jewish State, to put 
it bluntly, is in a bad spot: on the crossroads of 
three continents; within bombing range of 
Turkey, Egypt, Greece, and so important a Bri- 
tish position as Cyprus; a few hours from the 
Suez Canal; on the road to the oilfields of Iraq, 
Saudia Arabia, and Iran. Who would respect the 
Jewish state? England? Russia? The Arab states? 
Even our own America? Was Finland unneutral 
in the last war by design? Was Norway eager 
to spring into that conflict? In a war where 
there will be no scruples about using the atomic 
bomb and—who knows?—perhaps even bacteri- 
ological extermination techniques, how shall one 
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find a tribunal to bring charges about such a 
relatively minor offense as violating the neutrality 
of a small country which history has placed in 
a particularly exposed geographical position? 
The world today is small and crowded, and 
in case of a global war there is hardly anywhere 
to retire in peace. Isolationism, political “‘aut- 
archy” has become in our generation a luxury 
which not a single state, no matter how great 
and mighty, can any longer permit itself. How 
much more is it beyond the grasp of the tiny 
State of Israel, with its dependence on foreign 
trade, its geographical position in the very center 
of a zone which could easily become, in a polit- 
ical catastrophe, a bloody “theater” of military 
operations. Let us hope the world will be spared 
a new blood-bath, but if it should come, it is 
hard to imagine how the narrow strip of Israel 
could be kept apart from the carnage; it is hard 
to imagine how the country can escape becoming 
a participant, a forced participant, in the general 
struggle; it is hard to conceive of any side’s fail- 
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ing to take effective measures to draw Israel into 
the conflict. 

The advantages of admission to the UN, both 
for the State of Israel and the dispersed people 
of Israel, are so obvious, and, on the other hand, 
the hope of obtaining recognition as a neutral 
state is so slim and the practical value of such 
recognition so dubious, that the decision should 
not be a difficult one, I think. We have much 
to gain and very little to lose from Israel’s mem- 
bership in the UN. Every effort must be made 
during the General Assembly session in Paris to 
gain this end. 

We are assured that the United States will 
support the application of Israel. The outcome 
depends to no small extent upon the extent and 
vigor of such American support. Simply to cast 
a vote in favor is not enough for America in 
this instance. We are entitled to expect that the 
American UN mission should regard this matter 
as one of the most important tasks which it is 
called upon to accomplish this year. 





Honeymoon 


with History 


by Marie Syrkin 


INCE MY ARRIVAL in Israel I have heard 
many attempts to characterize this period. 
Even the seasoned veterans of the struggle are 
groping for words to express their sense of won- 
der at what has come to pass. Indeed, the word 
ness (miracle) is the one heard most frequently. 
A current joke divides the population into three 
classes: pessimists, optimists, and missimists, and 
the latter seem to have won the day. 

There is a touching modesty about this read- 
iness to explain the extraordinary achievements 
of the young state in terms of the miraculous. 
The Yishuvy, aware of the tremendous odds it 
faced on every front, political, economic, mili- 
tary, seems reluctant to give the credit to its own 
prowess. 

“We were so few; we had so little arms,” peo- 
ple tell me, ‘“‘and the Arab armies stood on every 
border with tanks, real tanks. It was a mess.” 

I don’t hold with the nissimisten. Events re- 
peated with impressive regularity on every 
battle-field from Northern Galilee to the Negev 
cease to savor of the supernatural. 

Exact figures are still military secrets, but one 
merely has to compare Israel’s population of 
700,000 with that of the invading Arab States, 
not to be astonished by the most fabulous whis- 
pered statistics. X was held or taken by only Y 
men, one is told. And when one considers the 


odds, and the disposition of available forces, one 
realizes that the ratio holds. 

Still another remark is repeated over and over: 
“When the whole story can be told, nobody will 
believe it.’ Men and women make this an- 
nouncement dogmatically: the miracle will 
never be believed by a sceptical and brutal world. 
Consequently, there is no use even in telling the 
tale, and so inviting the sacrilege of doubt. 

The phrase which rang truest to me was one 
I heard casually in a conversation with a young 
soldier. He had been giving me an unvarnished 
account of the difficulties besetting the present 
and future. Then, he added: “But it doesn’t 
matter. Whatever happens, now Israel has its 
honeymoon with history.” 


I can’t think of a better way of putting it. 
Amid the variety of conflicting emotions which 
one senses here, the dominant mood is still that 
of the honeymoon. Grief for the many dead, 
uncertainty as to the future, weariness; all are 
present, but the strongest feeling is that of ex- 
ultation. The long hunger for historic recog- 
nition, for status, is being appeased. This ex- 
plains the almost childlike enchantment with 
form and the paraphernalia of statehood. It is 
an active delight to salute Jewish government 
officials. It is exciting rather than burdensome 
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to submit to various controls and examinations 
along the road. “Ours, shelanu, not the British,” 
my companions say rejoicing. And the simple 
Hebrew possessive pronoun, shelanu, begins to 
sound like a thanksgiving prayer. 

No doubt the time will come when a rigorous 
examination by customs officials, or even an 
army parade, will seem less entrancing than they 
do today, but now every sign of independence, 
or nationhood, no matter how trivial, has a sym- 
bolic value still unexpended. 

From the moment my plane landed at the Haifa 
airport, and we saw the Israeli flag waving over 
it, the jubilee was on. Though many of the pass- 
engers had been in Palestine on previous occas- 
ions, it was our first entry into Israel. At every 
step of the inevitable formalities, which are gen- 
erally endured with a minimum of enthusaism 
by the badgered traveller, I could hear the ad- 
miring comments of my companions: “An 
Israeli entry permit! An Israeli stamp! How 
smartly the boys do their job.” 

Even the unlucky passenger whose baggage 
was scanned with a thoroughness never observed 
by me on previous trips paid a stiff duty for such 
items as medicinal cognac and pungent sausage 
with less bitterness than might have been expect- 
ed. He did venture to point out that he had 
brought the stuff to help his hungry brethren, 
but that was his sole protest. His companions 
cheered him with the reflection that it was all 
for the medinah. And, besides, he was having a 
unique opportunity. How many men in modern 
times had been blessed with the chance to pay 
duty to a Jewish State? He finally packed up 
his costly, historic sausage with a smile. 


Peruaps the climax of the honeymoon-with- 
history mood came three days after my arrival 
on July 27th, the anniversary of Herzl’s death, 
which has been designated as Nation Day. For 
security reasons, little advance notice had been 
given, but already in Haifa I learned that the 
Israeli Army, Navy, and Air Force would parade 
through the streets of Tel-Aviv, and pass in re- 
view before Prime Minister Ben Gurion and the 
Chief of Staff, Brigadier Yaakov Dori, at the 
Stadium. 

It would be idle to pretend that anyone accus- 
tomed to military demonstrations on the Ameri- 
can scale would be overwhelmed by the parade 
as such. Watching this cross-section of the forces 
that had repulsed the Syrians, the Arab Legion, 
the Iraqis, the Lebanese, and the Egyptians, I kept 
thinking that never had so many been overcome 
by so few. And when one remembered under 
what conditions the Israeli army had to be 
forged, in the teeth of the British Empire’s de- 
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termination to keep the Jews disarmed and de- 
fenceless, the effect of the spectacle went far 
beyond the visible. But the people lining the 
streets, filling every window, were intoxicated 
not only by the accomplishment, but by the fact 
of the army itself. Israel had a force, no longer 
underground, but an army with banners—a 
symbol of strength and renascence. When two 
tanks captured from the Egyptians rolled past, 
there was an outcry, but perhaps the greatest 
Ovation was reserved for the planes that circled 
overhead. Tel-Aviv remembered the bombings 
it had endured, day after day. 

One old Yemenite, standing on the sidewalk 
with his son whispered to the boy: “I must be a 
saint; if I were not, I could not have lived to see 
this day.” 

If you had not known that this smail 
group marching by had held Jerusalem, and the 
other came straight from the Negev, you might 
have permitted yourself a wry smile at the human 
weakness for martial pomp, whatever its size. 
But here was no smiling matter. Shelanu! 


In every parade of soldiers, the dead march too. 
I have seen them march in the United States 
after World War I and World War II. For all 
save the immediate relatives, they are the ano- 
nymous, unknown dead. Here, because of the 
smallness of the population and its conse- 
quent intimacy, the dead could be called by 
name, even as the living. Two of the men near 
me had lost a son. I watched them applaud the 
marchers. And when one women, unable to con- 
tain herself, exclaimed mournfully: “What a 
price this has cost!” there was no obvious reac- 
tion from the bereaved fathers save more deter- 
mined applause. 

The military punctilio and fanfare worried 
one of the older comrades. Such had not been 
the dream of the Second Aliyah. Would the 
people’s militia remain a democratic force of 
workers devoted to the goal of a cooperative 
society, or would baser values seep in? But 
these were worries for the future when peace 


had been established. 


Ir TAKES a little time to get used to the idea 
that the Jewish State is a concrete fact, and that 
authority from the highest to the lowest levels 
is entirely in Jewish hands. The first day or two 
I found myself looking unconsciously for a 
British official or an Arab assistant. Finally the 
tremendous reality penetrates: the British are 
gone—100%. The only Englishmen I have seen 
since my arrival is one with a Jewish wife who 
has chosen to cast his lot with Israel. 

The only visible signs of thirty years of British 
rule and misrule are English notices which have 
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been overlooked on some office wall. They may 
be dated 1947, but the yellowing paper already 
seems pre-historic. The bitterness engendered by 
the Bevin era has erased all kind memories. 
There had been one worry in connection with 
the going of the British. The legacy of calcul- 
ated chaos which the British had planned to 
leave had filled the Yishuv with apprehension. 
The people had faith in the state; however, they 
didn’t know how it would be able to operate 
under war-time conditions since there had been 
no gradual, organized transfer of authority. 
When the population discovered that the de- 
parture of the British was a rose with no thorn, 
that the whole apparatus of daily life started 
functioning smoothly except for war emergen- 
cies, the people were more startled than by the 
exploits of the army. Heroism has long been no 
novelty in Palestine. But nobody knew what 
would happen when the whole machinery of 
government and all its services would devolve 
suddenly on a young state beset by enemies. 


I have heard people delight in the swift, un- 
eventful establishment of telephone service, 
transport and post, and then confess shame- 
facedly: ‘We did not know our boys and girls 
would be so polite, so efficient.” People long 
inured to wrestling with political and physical 
problems of the greatest magnitude evince this 
poignant surprise at the conquest of the com- 
paratively trivial. _ 

AS IMPRESSIVE as the absence of the British 
is that of the Arabs. Everywhere one sees deserted 
Arab villages in which nothing stirs. The Arab 
quarter of Haifa has been almost completely 
abandoned. The Arabs of Jaffa are gone. In 
Jerusalem, the luxurious Katamon quarter now 
houses Jewish refugees from the Old City. Here 
and there one sees an Arab village which decided 
to live peacefully with its Jewish neighbors. You 
see the shepherds pasturing their flocks, but the 
abandoned huts and cottages are the more 
numerous. 

The mass flight of the Arabs is an eerie phen- 
omenon for which nobody seems to have found 
an adequate explanation. In Safed, for instance, 
some 14,000 Arabs picked themselves up one 
night and fled from the 1500 Orthodox Jews 
who live in the winding, cobbled streets of the 
ancient town. One must see Safed to appreciate 
what this means, for the Arabs not only out- 
numbered the Jews but they had every strategic 
advantage. They occupied all the strongholds of 
the town, as well as dominant positions on the 
surrounding hills. The Jews were caught in a 
kind of narrow trough. 

The Hotel Merkazit, where I stayed during 
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my visit, had been completely riddled by bullets. 
Most of the windows were broken and many of 
the walls had been damaged. The place had ob- 
viously received a thorough shelling. But the 
venerable, bearded inn-keeper and his wife had 
stayed, despite their apparently hopeless position, 
exposed to the heavy fire of Arab citadels on 
three sides. 


I asked the inn-keeper why the Arabs had 
suddenly decamped. His explanation, which I 
heard repeated by others, was that it had rained 
unseasonably, May 9. Because of this, the Arabs 
decided that the Jews had dropped an atomic 
bomb—it had rained hard in Hiroshima—and 
fled in uncontrollable panic. 


The son of the inn-keeper, a member of the 
small Haganah force which had come to Safed, 
pooh-poohed the atomic bomb theory. His ex- 
planation was simpler: ““We were few, but our 
aim was good. Our King Davids (mortars) hit 
the right spots.” 


Whatever the reason, the Arabs fled from 
Safed, as they had from Haifa and Jaffa, in the 
wake of their leaders who started and encouraged 
the mass exodus. 


I came to Safed on a late Friday afternoon. 
Amid the débris of recent battle, the Jews of 
Safed were dressing up for the Sabbath. In the 
twilight, as one walked along the steep, cobbled 
streets, one could already hear the chanting of 
prayers. Old men in round, furred hats and long 
cloaks were walking to the synagogue. Women 
with lace shawls over their sheitels sat in the 
doorways of their shelled homes. Up above, in 
the main streets, soldiers were walking up and 
down with their girls; newcomers, just a week 
from Cyprus, were seeking lodging in the aban- 
doned houses; but below in the old Jewish quarter 
nothing had changed. “It is all in God’s hands,” 
the Orthodox Jews of Safed had declared when 
they refused to evacuate the town. 


IN NazarETH, however, I saw a different 
scene. There the Arabs had surrendered, not fled. 
Largely Christian in population, the Arabs of 
Nazareth had decided to stay in their homes and 
continue their daily tasks. 


I visited Nazareth less than a week after its 
occupation by Israeli forces. The pastoral beauty 
and quiet of the town seems untouched; Arab 
children were playing in the streets. Women 
were coming from the well, carrying jars of 
water on their heads in the familiar picture-post- 
card manner. Men sat in the cafés. The only 
evidence of Jewish occupation were jeeps with 
soldiers patrolling the streets occasionally and 
Hebrew signs on churches and shrines. The Jew- 
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ish soldiers were being warned: “Holy Place! Do 
not enter!” 

Our party paid its respects to the military 
headquarters. The military government of Naz- 
areth could not receive us at once; he was en- 
gaged in an important conference. Two Arab 
sheikhs had come to him to negotiate concerning 
the surrender of their village. While we waited, 
we inspected the massive building inherited from 
the British. English orders were still posted on 
the walls. 

We chatted with some of the soldiers, and 
looked at Arab workers busy in the courtyard. 
A door opened, and the Arab sheikhs came out— 
tall, handsome men with gracious manners. They 
exchanged some courtesies with one of the older 
guards who knew Arabic. The decorum was 
perfect, and I kept wondering where the guard 
had picked up these delicate ways. 
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We were invited to meet the governor—a 
husky young Palestinian who had been a farmer, 
and was now a soldier. He seemed to be the 
silent type and we hesitated to weary him with 
questions. Why had the Arabs surrendered? To 
a soldier there was one answer: because they pre- 
ferred peace to destruction. “How were things 
going?” “Well.” “Would they continue to go 
well?” He shrugged his shoulders. His job was 
to keep the peace and prevent “incidents.” 

When we drove back through Nazareth, one 
of the Americans in our party burst into a 
khalutz song. A Palestinian hushed him: a victor 
should not sing in the ears of the vanquished. 

We were returning to Haifa. In the harbor 
one could see the refugee ships captured by the 
British. I thought of the young Jew who now 
governed Nazareth. With what a long and tur- 
bulent history Israel was having its honeymoon! 





The Arab 


by Ben 
T IS HARD TO SPEAK of the problem of 


the Arab refugees in and around Palestine 
without bitterness at the cynical political ex- 
ploitation of this issue by foes of Israel. But, 
after all, the essential question is the humani- 
tarian one of hundreds of thousands of home- 
less, idle, and suffering people in the Arab coun- 
tries, in Arab Palestine, and in Israel. They will 
not be helped by resounding statements in their 
“defense” at the Security Council, but by con- 
crete relief given at once. One does not have 
the impression that the Arab states, for all their 
noisy clamor, have taken effective measures of 
their own in this field; but whether they have 
done so or not, prompt and effective relief ac- 
tion from abroad is certainly required. Such as- 
sistance will also help Israel contend with the 
serious problem of perhaps 30,000 or 40,000 
Arab and Jewish refugees in its own territories 
—and it would be equally in place if Count 
Bernadotte’s humanitarianism could extend to 
gaining relief for the beleaguered 100,000 Jews 
of Jerusalem, cut off from their water by Arab 
truce-breakers. Certainly, their heroism in re- 
fusing to evacuate their homes should not dis- 
qualify them from enjoying the attention of 
humanitarians. 

One would have thought that discussion would 
concentrate on this point, and on the question 
of the resettlement of these refugees under a 
peace settlement. But Count Bernadotte’s con- 
cern with the problem arose in quite a different 
way: although there had been large numbers of 
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Arab refugees, as well as smaller groups of Jew- 
ish refugees, for many months, it was only when 
the Arabs proposed, as their condition for ac- 
cepting a truce, to return them to Israel at once 
that Bernadotte—and the English—began to be 
active in the matter. And their first activity was 
to back up the Arab demand on this point. The 
incredible effrontery of such a proposal—Count 
Bernadotte blandly doubted whether it would 
involve much of a security risk for Israel!—is 
underlined with savage irony for Jews, who re- 
meinber when Britain blocked the rescue of Jews 
from the Oswiecim furnaces on the grounds that 
some Nazi agents might be smuggled in among 
the evacuees. But the crass cynicism of the whole 
procedure is all the more startling when it is 
recalled that the refugee stream was, in the be- 
ginning, deliberately organized by the Arabs 
themselves, for tactical reasons; that practically 
the whole exodus took place under the aegis of 
the British mandate, before May 15; that, in 
addition to the deliberate efforts of the Arabs, 
British behavior stimulated the exodus, and Brit- 
ish officers facilitated it; and, finally, that only 
after Israel was established did we find Jewish 
victories after which Arabs continued to live in 
their occupied villages. The greater part of the 
70,000 Arabs under Israeli jurisdiction, including 
a large number of pre-May 15 refugees, live in 
the Galilee, conquered by Israel since May 15. 


Tue first stream of Arab refugees was made 
up of opponents of the Mufti, joining many 
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predecessors from years back. Then Jews, in the 
peaceful Sharon valley, for instance, were 
startled by being approached by Arab neighbors, 
who asked them to look after their fields in their 
absence. Terrorist bands in the neighborhood 
had warned them to clear out, because of coming 
battles in that area—and also because, from the 
very beginning, it was part of the plan to stimu- 
late a large scale Arab refugee movement. There- 
by Arab strategists hoped to gain public support 
for the anti-Jewish war, both in Western coun- 
tries and in the Arab countries, where public 
sympathy would be so aroused as to “force” the 
Arab regular armies into action. Moreover, when 
their families were uprooted from their homes, 
the young Palestinian Arab men could be more 
easily recruited for fighting. Jews were aware 
of these calculations no less than the Arabs, and 
they tried hard to persuade their Arab neighbors 
not to move. But then came the two factors 
which turned the stream into a torrent, upsetting 
all calculations: Arab panic and British policy 
in the last months of the mandate. 

Arab panic was built up by fantastic legends 
of Jewish secret weapons and diabolical inten- 
tions, with which the whole Middle East has been 
rife since the Mufti-propagated myth of a Jew- 
ish plot to destroy the so-called Mosque of Omar 
and rebuild the Temple on its site. The Jews 
were rumored to have atomic bombs ready for 
use in Palestine. The terror, moreover, which 
was inspired by Irgun Tzvai Leumi brutality, 
particularly by the massacre of Deir Yasin, was 
redoubled by Arab awareness of the provocations 
to brutal vengeance which they themselves had 
given: the decapitation and mutilation of Jew- 
ish dead, the killing of prisoners, etc. When, 
therefore, vainglorious boasts of the various Arab 
forces began to burst like bubbles one by one in 
the face of Jewish military superiority, the time 
was ripe for the stimulated flow to turn into 2 
panicky flight. 


Nor least among the factors which encour- 
aged this was British behavior during those days. 
As a result of its policy of non-cooperation with 
the UN Partition resolution, and its decision to 
turn over “police power” progressively to local 
“authorities,” Jewish or Arab (and sometimes, 
as in the most notorious case, Jerusalem, both 
Jewish and Arab within the confines of a single 
city) the mandatory government made quite 
impossible the development of a new system of 
law and order over large stretches of the coun- 
try, with the exception of a few areas where 
Jews were in firm command or where there were 
no Jews at all. Everywhere else, armed Jews and 
armed Arabs were enabled to assemble for the 
slaughter of each other. 
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As the British force was rapidly evacuated, the 
British gave up the idea of keeping the two from 
each other’s throats. Instead they began to pro- 
pose—to Jews—the evacuation of their exposed 
communities. This was a proposal which Jews 
indignantly refused—even though at a fearful 
cost, as it turned out in some instances. But when 
the Arab defeats began, Arabs seized upon the 
suggestion with alacrity. 

The British organized a truce to make possible 
the evacuation of Arab villages after Fawzi el 
Kawukji met his great setback at Mishmar Ha- 
Emek. According to Major George Fielding 
Eliot, the British commander General Harold 
McMillan says that he himself, without consult- 
ing the Arab authorities, simply packed several 
hundred Arab troops of Safed into buses and 
carted them away to safety, when he decided that 
they were going to lose the city to the Jews. 
It is not hard to conclude that the otherwise in- 
explicable decamping of the Arabs of Safed, 
before Jews had completed the preparations to 
occupy the city, and the sudden flight from Ti- 
berias are connected somehow with this uncere- 
monious evacuation of their “defenders” by the 
British. If I were a Safed Arab taking shelter 
under a palm tree in Amman, with my home 
standing empty in Safed, I am sure I would feel, 
justly or unjustly, that the British offer of tents 
to house Arab refugees was the least they owed 
me. The British in Haifa also did what they 
could, as neutrals and friends of the Arabs, to 
help evacuate the Arabs in an orderly fashion. 
Only at the end of the mandate period, after 
Arabs began to take alarm at the growth of this 
Frankenstein, did the British suddenly back 
water and call in reinforcements to hold Jaffa 
for the Arabs. But by then the Jaffa civilian 
population had practically disappeared anyway, 
having begun to move out months before. 


Tuat is how it came about. Now, the true 
authors of the Arab refugee are overburdened 
by the consequences of their own acts, and they 
seek a political advantage by trying to use these 
suffering people as a club to beat the Jews with. 
But it is obvious that the permanent solution of 
the unhappy lot of the Arab refugees depends 
only upon the ending of the war. After Israel’s 
repeated offers to negotiate peace, the answer to 
the Arab refugee’s difficulties lies in the hands of 
the Arab States. 

How should such a solution be reached? By 
the resettlement of the Arab refugees in Israel? 
By population exchange against oppressed Jews 
in Arab countries? 

No Jew—indeed, no intelligent and well-dis- 
posed political observer—can fail to understand 
the reasons why, after having tried to stem the 
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Arab exodus from the beginning, Jews in Israel 
are now looking with more favor on the second 
solution. A representative viewpoint is reprinted 
elsewhere in this issue (See p. 29f.). Israel opens 
its doors to uprooted Jews in Europe who do not 
wish to return to their old homelands. It would 
certainly be in place for Arab states, who have 
raised such a hullabaloo about their insuperable 
revulsion against their brethren’s living under 
Jewish domination, to open their doors to Arab 
refugees, in the same peace whereby they will ul- 
timately have to recognize Israel. And no one 
should find it difficult to understand if, in the 
same peace, Jews demand decent treatment for 
Jewish minorities in the Arab states, and the 
right for them to leave their present homes and 
settle in Israel. 

But it is quite another thing to decide whether 
or not such a solution will prove possible in the 
present situation. One should never attempt to 
predict what may happen in a political dispute 
which may still turn back to war. But at this 
writing, at any rate, the Jews have ot decisively 
beaten the Arabs. Arab armies are still in Pal- 
estine. Moreover, if Britain and America have 
anything to say about it—and they have a great 
deal to say—lIsrael will never be permitted to 
crush the Arab armies in a conclusive struggle. 
Nor is it entirely obvious whether, from a long- 
range political viewpoint, it is desirable for Israel 
to beat the Arabs so soundly that they would 
have to sign a peace of capitulation. 

The great population exchanges between for- 
merly hostile countries were concluded, in most 
cases, only after such a decisive military defeat 
of the side least interested in the exchange. The 
Arab states are far from interested today in re- 
ceiving the Arab refugees, and they would hard- 
ly acquiesce to it in the present still-undecided 
state of their military fortunes. 


THERE is also another major difficulty with 
the scheme: the majority of Arab refugees do 
not now live in the countries with large Jewish 
populations which ought to be removed to Israel. 
The major part of the refugees outside Israel are 
to be found in the Arab area of Palestine and 
in Transjordan, where there are no Jews at all 
to take part in the exchange. Of the larger Jew- 
ish communities in Moslem and Arab countries 
which ought to be brought in large part to Israel, 
Yemen, Morocco, Algeria, and Lybia are com- 
pletely free of Arab refugees, and only Yemen 
has been—symbolically—involved in the war. 
The countries with both Jewish communities and 
Arab refugees are Egypt (60,000 Jews and per- 
haps 12,000 Arab refugees), Iraq (120,000 Jews 
and perhaps a few thousand Arab refugees), 
Lebanon (under 6,000 Jews and about 50,000 
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Arab refugees) and Syria (6,000 Jews and about 
70,000 Arab refugees). It is plain enough from 
these figures, whatever their margin of error, 
that the countries with Jews to be released for 
immigration to Israel are mot the countries with 
masses of Arab refugees. If my assumption is 
correct that the Arab countries are by no means 
eager to receive the Arab refugees permanently, 
any “advantages” they might theoretically see 
in the emigration of their Jews would hardly 
“compensate” the main refugee reception centers 
for the masses they are expected to absorb. Nor 
could Jewish emigration, which would have to 
come mainly from Egypt and Iraq, assume any 
great proportions measured against the number 
of Arab refugees these countries now harbor. 
Finally, it is reasonable to believe that a peace 
by negotiation between Jews and Arabs will 
probably have to be concluded outside the Arab 
League—it might, indeed, break up the League. 
Thus, it becomes very dubious whether the pop- 
ulations involved could conceivably be shifted 
between the various Arab countries in such a 
way that the idea of a population exchange 
would make more sense “arithmetically,” so to 
speak, as well as economically. 

There is a final and, to my mind, conclusive 
reason why the idea of a population exchange 
should not be given too much credence as a con- 
crete possibility. From the very beginning, even 
the most ardent advocates of an Arab-Jewish 
population exchange have made it quite clear 
that they did not dream of an enforced transfer 
of population. This was the reason why critics 
of the plan thought it politically unrealistic, to 
the extent that it was morally defensible. With- 
out considerable application of force, they doubt- 
ed whether such a transfer would ever take place. 
Well, force has had its say since then; but the 
results it left behind, as we have seen, are far 
from having laid the foundation for anything 
like a population exchange. Israel refuses, with 
every justification, to countenance the return of 
its Arabs until peace is signed. This attitude is 
so natural and necessary it needs no defense; but, 
again, it is far from being a denial in principle 
of the right of any Israeli Arab to return ulti- 
mately to his home, if he so desires. As long as 
this principle is maintained, it is likely more 
Arabs will prefer to return to Israel than will 
wish to stay where they are. 

Israel can enter into treaties with Arab states 
whereby they would open their doors to Arabs 
who wish to dwell there, and Israel would also 
open its doors to Jews in those countries who 
wish to leave. It cannot, so long as it is true to 
itself, enter into a treaty with them, whereby 
Israeli Arabs are forcibly redistributed among 
Arab countries. 
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Minority Voters in American Politics 


by Carey McWilliams 


\ ieromes IS A SENSE, of course, in which every 

American voter, in one aspect or another 
ot his political thinking, is a member of some 
minority, occupational, religious, political, na- 
tionality, or racial. In fact it has been the curious 
inter-play of forces in this sub-pattern of mi- 
nority elements which has largely given Ameri- 
can politics its crazy-quilt design. But if the 
issue is given a more specific meaning, by nar- 
rowing the word “minority” to include only 
fairly well defined racial, ethnic, and religious 
elements, then it is equally apparent that “mi- 
norities” have had a singular influence on Ameri- 
can political life. It is extremely difficult, of 
course, to isolate the political influence of even 
these more or less compact “minorities,” for 
their political behavior has always been affected 
by factors which have cut across ethnic and 
racial lines. 

During the period of heaviest immigration to 
the United States, two widespread myths devel- 
oped about the “immigrant” or “foreign” vote: 
that it tended to be a “radical” vote; and that it 
was largely a bloc vote controlled by corrupt 
practices. After the Haymarket affair, some 
among the native-born were strongly inclined to 
accept the first proposition, with the conse- 
quence that, in their thinking, “foreign” came to 
be almost synonymous with “radical.” On the 
other hand, the ‘“‘do-gooders” and “reform” 
elements were greatly distressed by the connec- 
tion which they claimed to have established be- 
tween immigration and the rise of boss-ism and 
machine politics. Since the emergence of the po- 
litical machines coincided with the period of 
heaviest immigration, it was perhaps inevitable 
that this misleading equation should develop. 


Most myths contain an element of truth, 
often perversely reflected, and so it was with 
these myths. Some immigrants were radicals, so- 
cialists, and anarchists, but, as Oscar Handlin has 
pointed out (Foreign Influences in American 
Life, 1944, p. 91), “the overwhelming majority 
were exceedingly conservative in politics.” Ac- 
tually they imposed a dead-weight on American 
progressive politics at a time of crucial impor- 
tance, namely, when the first great trusts and 
monopolies were being organized. The “anti-mi- 
nority” movements of this period, which often 
contained an element of radical protest in their 
programs, were given their “anti-foreign” orien- 
tation in large part by the conservatism of the 





immigrant vote. As to the “immigrant” vote, it 
never really existed on a national scale, at least 
not prior to 1932, for one “immigrant” element 
tended to cancel out the vote of another “immi- 
grant” element. In Boston the Italians were Re- 
publicans; the Irish were Democrats. The Ger- 
mans were anti-slavery; most of the Irish Dem- 
ocrats were pro-slavery. While there was no 
general “foreign” vote, there were, as Handlin 
notes, “specific immigrant votes” in many com- 
munities which were marshalled and controlled 
by organizations. 

The old issue of boss-ism and corruption, in 
relation to the “immigrant” vote, is more com- 
plex. It is complex, first of all, because voters, if 
they are intelligent, always sell their votes to the 
highest and best bidder. This does not necessarily 
imply corruption. The “bid” may consist of 
better housing, better schools, paved streets, 
more equitable consideration in the courts, or 
any combination of similar “bids.” The inconsis- 
tency and weakness of the reform movement 
traditionally consisted in the fact that it ap- 
pealed to “foreign” voters in abstract terms and 
had very little to offer these voters that was di- 
rectly related to their immediate needs. On the 
other hand, the immigrant “‘bosses” had a great 
deal to offer: jobs, patronage, consideration in 
the courts, and so forth. In communities in 
which a prevailing anti-Irish or anti-Negro sen- 
timent had crystallized in a pattern of discrim- 
ination, there was actually something hypo- 
critical in the appeals for “good government” 
which emanated, every now and then, from the 
citadels of entrenched gentility. Naturally the 
Irish preferred the “ward boss,” who was close 
to them and understood their needs, to the high- 
toned reformer who offered them nothing but 
abstract rhetoric. Naturally the Negroes in 
Chicago supported the corrupt machine of 
Mayor William Hale Thompson (in 1927 
Thompson received 94 percent of the vote in one 
important Negro ward), for it is an unpleasant 
but nevertheless indisputable fact that Negroes 
“edged along” in Chicago under Thompson but 
made little headway under “reform” mayors. To 
a very large extent, therefore, boss-ism, bloc- 
voting, and corruption among minority voters 
have been perfectly natural by-products of 
discrimination. 

The issue of “corruption” is also complex 
for another reason, namely, that the rise of in- 
dustrial capitalism in the post-Civil War period 
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which so violently disrupted pre-existing cultur- 
al patterns, worked a general corruption in 
American politics. The native-born were perhaps 
more deeply involved in this corruption than the 
foreign-born, but the foreign-born furnished a 
convenient “counter-conception” upon which 
the native-born could project their own short- 
comings and limitations. All sorts of myths were 
propagated in this period about minority ele- 
ments in American politics, and many of these 
myths have survived into the present. For exam- 
ple, Miss Dorothy Thompson wrote in the 
Herald-Tribune some years ago (August 11, 
1936) that “The Negro vote is notoriously 
venal.” This nonsense merely echoes the great 
myth that the South so systematically propa- 
gated about the “corruption” of the Recon- 
struction regimes. To mask their own corrupt 
and violent reassumption of power, the South- 
ern Bourbons charged the Negroes with whole- 
sale vote-selling. But, once the “white” South was 
firmly back in the saddle, Scuthern politics were 
more corrupt than ever, witness the career of 
Huey Long. Actually, as Henry Lee Moon has 
demonstrated, in his interesting study of Negro 
voting behavior (Balance of Power, 1948), 
Negroes cannot be charged with responsibility 
for such corruption as existed in the Reconstruc- 
tion regimes. With one exception, the various 
Reconstruction state conventions in the South 
were controlled by the “whites” with majorities 
ranging from 60 percent to 90 percent. Further- 
more, there is something laughable about this 
excitement over “corruption” in the Recon- 
struction regimes, which occurred at a time 
when Boss Tweed had an iron grip on New York 
City politics. The plain fact is, as stated by Mr. 
Moon, that “Corruption in the South was part 
of a current national pattern in which a new 
and ruthless capitalism was engaged in wholesale 
bribery of federal, state, and local legislators, 
administrators, and judges, in which the bucca- 
neers of the era competed among themselves for 
the purchase of legislative and judicial favors 
for their railroading, building, and corporate 
schemes.” The most corrupt influences of the 
period were not to be found in the Irish wards 
of northern cities or in the state capitols of the 
southern states under Reconstruction regimes, 
but in the offices of the robber barons. 


THE cohesiveness of the minority vote in 
particular communities has always been essenti- 
ally a defensive reaction to community prejudice 
and discrimination. For minorities to gain a lev- 
erage—some means by which they could hope to 
influence administrations—they have had, quite 
naturally, to be somewhat more compact and co- 
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hesive than the native-born elements in these 
communities. This has often involved alliances 
with machines and it has meant, in actual prac- 
tice, as Handlin has observed, that “‘group loyal- 
ty was equated with party loyalty,” the one 
sentiment strengthening the other. But the mi- 
norities, despite this aspect of the matter, have 
generally, if somewhat blindly, cast their votes 
for the “highest and best bidder” and have done 
so with perhaps more consistency than the na- 
tive-born. Keeping in mind that most immigrants 
were strangers to the democratic process, it is, 
indeed, remarkable that they were able to adapt 
themselves so quickly to the realities of Ameri- 
can politics. It may be unfortunate that Jews, 
Negroes, Italians, and Irish have had to use their 
voting power, as groups, to secure equitable re- 
presentation and proper recognition; but, in 
terms of political realities, isn’t it apparent that 
this has been one means—surely not the ideally 
best means—by which the base of democracy 
has been steadily broadened and strengthened in 
American life? 


As the pattern of discrimination has been 
weakened and the “minorities” have found new 
allies, they have shown every willingness to iden- 
tify themselves with the “reform” and “pro- 
gressive” elements. Negroes present the best 
“case history” of this tendency since they have 
had the toughest road to follow. Traditionally 
Republican, the northern Negro vote was at 
first extremely skeptical of the New Deal and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; and with justification, 
for prior to 1932 Roosevelt had given very little 
indication of an interest in or sympathy with 
their problems. Hence, in 1932 the Negro vote 
went to Herbert Hoover. But, in the 1936 elec- 
tion, the Negro vote was definitely attached to 
Roosevelt. According to Mr. Moon, of 15 Negro 
wards in 9 cities, Roosevelt carried 4 in 1932, 9 
in 1936, and 14 in 1940. Underlying this phe- 
nomenal shift in the Negro vote was the belief 
that Roosevelt was trying to facilitate the 
Negro’s struggle for real freedom and equality. 
In a sense, Negroes were “selling” their vote to 
the best bidder (about one-third of the low-rent 
public housing of the New Deal went to Negro 
families) ; but there was something more basic 
involved. For example, Gosnell showed, in his 
study of the Negro vote in Chicago, that the 
greatest shift from the Republican to the Dem- 
ocratic column occurred in those areas where 
rents and income were highest and unemploy- 
ment least. In other words, the Negro middle 
class, surely less adversely affected by the depres- 
sion than the Negro working class, supported 
Roosevelt with more enthusiasm than the latter, 
perhaps because they had a better realization of 
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the overall significance of the New Deal to 
Negroes. 


It is not without significance, therefore, that 
Roosevelt’s strongest support came from minor- 
ity groups. After 1932, for perhaps the first 
time, the minority vote became a national vote. 
The Gallup polls for 1936 and 1940 showed that 
Roosevelt was more popular with Catholics, 
Jews, non-church members, and Negroes, than 
he was with the “majority” element. According 
to these polls, he barely carried the Protestant 
vote in 1936 and actually lost it in 1940. Gosnell 
points out that, among the Jewish people, Roose- 
velt maintained his popularity better than 
among any other religious group and states that 
“this situation may in part be traced to the 
Democrats’ vigorous denunciation of anti-Se- 
mitism.” In any case, the 1940 Gallup poll show- 
ed that 87 percent of the Jews who responded 
said that they were going to vote for Roosevelt. 
Much the same reasons were involved in the 
Catholic vote. Catholic political power is so great 
in the United States today that some people find 
it difficult to believe that Catholics have ever 
suffered from political discrimination. But stud- 
ies of the religious affiliations of members of the 
United States Senate and Congress, of Cabinet 
officers, of Presidents, and of members of the 
Supreme Court, have shown that important as 
the Catholic vote may be, as a balance-of-power 
factor, Catholic affiliation has always been a pol- 
itical handicap. If there is a Catholic vote, as I 
believe there clearly is, then discrimination has 
certainly been a factor in its development. 


As MUCH as anything else, perhaps, it has 
been the impact of the “minority” vote since 
1932 which has split the Democratic Party and 
is currently forcing a realignment of the Ameri- 
can political parties. The disaffection of the 
Southern Bourbons with the Democratic Party 
has grown in direct relation to the increased de- 
pendency of the party on northern Negro, Jew- 
ish, and Catholic votes, with particular refer- 
ence, of course, to the Negro vote. By reason of 
its strategic distribution in such key states as 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan, Illinois, and Missouri, the 
Negro vote, in a close election, holds a decisive 
balance of power position. It is extremely doubt- 
ful if Roosevelt could have won in 1944 with- 
out this vote. In 16 states with a total of 278 
electoral votes, the Negro vote, in a close elec- 
tion, can be the decisive factor. Any Democratic 
leader, faced with this reality, must recognize 
that the Negro vote is more important than the 
vote of the 11 states of the old Confederacy, 
with a total of 127 electoral votes. Today it is 
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estimated that there are 75 congressional districts 
in which the Negro vote can be decisive. That 
President Truman has gone even farther than 
Roosevelt in an effort to win this vote merely in- 
dicates that the Negro vote is more important 
today than in 1944. It also indicates a lively re- 
cognition of the fact that the Negro vote is tied 
to no political party, that it is, in terms of Negro 
interests, a notably independent vote. 


Just how “independent” this vote is, can be 
demonstrated by reference to the 14th Congres- 
sional District in Southern California. This dis- 
trict embraces the Negro community of Los 
Angeles, considerably enlarged by virtue of war- 
time in-migration. In the 1948 primary, not one 
of the three Negro newspapers published in the 
district endorsed the candidacy of Mrs. Helen 
Gahagan Douglas, the Democratic incumbent. 
Furthermore, a sizeable group of influential mid- 
dle class Negroes came forth with a Negro can- 
didate, Colonel Moody Staten. Here was a sit- 
uation, in other words, in which the Negro 
“leaders” and the Negro press were aligned 
against a “white” candidate in a district in 
which the Negro vote is decisive. Mrs. Doug- 
las won the Democratc nomination hand- 
somely, came within a few hundred votes of 
winning the Republican nomination, and could 
have won the third party nomination if she had 
cross-filed in that party. The reason for her vic- 
tory is quite simple. The mass of the Negro vot- 
ers in the district believe, and with excellent 
reason, that Mrs. Douglas is their representative 
on all or most of the issues that vitally concern 
them. Or consider, for example, the 1946 gub- 
ernatorial election in California, when Governor 
Earl Warren was re-elected at the primary. 
In this election, the Negro precincts in 
Los Angeles went overwhelmingly for Robert 
W. Kenny. Here again the reason for the 
Negroes’ loyalty to Bob Kenny is quite simple: 
Warren has never shown any interest in Negroes. 

In appraising the importance of the “‘minor- 
ity” vote it is important to remember that this 
vote is concentrated in the larger states, the 
states which decide presidential elections (this is 
as true of the Jewish, Slavic, and Catholic, as of 
the Negro vote). It is also important to remem- 
ber that the Negro vote is and will continue for 
some time to be a growing vote, for two-thirds 
of the total national potential Negro vote is still 
in the South. Mr. Moon estimates the maximum 
Negro voting strength, for the nation, assuming 
that Negroes voted everywhere, at 7,250,000. 
Currently he has estimated (AP dispatch, July 
16) that 4,000,000 Negroes will vote in the 1948 
election. If this estimate is correct, then it means 
that about 1,000,000 Negro votes will be cast in 
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the South this year. This would appear to be 
approximately correct, for the Negro vote in the 
South increased from 211,000 in 1940 to 645, 
000 in 1947, and, since then, Negroes have been 
Wining a series of important court actions re- 
affirming their right to vote. In the long run, the 
increased Negro vote in the South means the end 
of Jim Crow rule and the end of the Solid South. 
The emergence of a two-party system in the 
South will, in turn, profoundly change the nat- 
ional political outlook. 


THE 1948 election will be of particular in- 
terest in terms of the “minority” vote. Viewed 
objectively, it is quite apparent that the Wallace 
movement will make a strong appeal to Ameri- 
can Negroes. The main reason for this appeal 
consists not so much in the contrast in party 
platforms or the utterances of the candidates, as 
in the fact that, for the first time, a political 
party is offering Negroes a central, as distin- 
guished from a peripheral, role in its affairs. It 
has been the emergence of the third party which 
has forced a section of the Bourbon South to 
walk out of the Democratic Party. Naturally 
Negrees are delighted to see the Bourbon South 
forced into a position where it is steadily isola- 
ting itself from the main currents of national 
life. Hence, despite the fact that the Negro 
press is largely pro-Truman, and, in any case, 
anti- Wallace, and that most of the top national 
Negro leaders are cool if not hostile to the 
Wallace movement, one can safely predict that 
Wallace will poll a heavy Negro vote. But it is 
equally apparent that the Negro vote will be less 
solidly behind Walace than it was behind Roose- 
velt after 1932. 

Another source of Wallace “minority” sup- 
port is to be found among Slavic Americans, 
which, of course, is largely due to the European 
situation. The Slavic vote, like the Negro vote, 
will be divided; but the American Slav Congress 
closely touches 250,000 Slavic-Americans and 
less closely influences another 500,000. The 
Slavic vote is strategically well-placed, in the 
great industrial centers, notably Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, and Cleveland. Leading Slavic-Ameri- 
cans, such as Louis Adamic, have been actively 
indentified with the Wallace movement and 
there are some thirty Slavic-Americans on the 
National Wallace for President Committee. Of 
the Slavic groups, the Yugoslavs, of whom there 
are perhaps 300,000 votes, are most likely to be 
predominantly pro-Wallace. Estimates which I 
have received would indicate that approximately 
80 percent of the Yugoslav-American vote will 
go to Wallace. Religious affiliations are, of 
course, an important factor in the Slavic-Ameri- 
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can vote and, since the Catholic vote as such is 
still pretty definitely attached to the Democratic 
Party, this will have a tendency to split the Slav 
vote. It is likewise apparent that the Jewish 
vote will hardly be as solidly pro-Wallace as it 
was pro-Roosevelt. But, in my own community, 
I feel that a majority of the Jewish voters in 
Los Angeles will vote for Wallace, just as I feel 
confident that he will win a majority of the 
Negro votes. 


IN sHoRT, 1948 is a year of realignment. The 
“minority” coalition that supported Roosevelt, 
in which Jews, Negroes, and Catholics played 
such an important role, is now split, with the 
Negroes, Slavs, and Jews veering toward the 
third party, and the Catholics adhering to the 
Democratic Party. At the same time, the unnat- 
ural alliance between these elements and the 
Deep South Democrats has been destroyed be- 
yond hope of repair. With the Negro vote stead- 
ily increasing and the Bourbon element being 
steadily isolated, the end of one-party rule in the 
South is now an imminent reality. This process 
of realignment would be much clearer than it 
is were it not for the fact that the European 
situation, with its ideological overtones, has 
tended to overshadow “natural” divisions based 
on group interests. With the labor movement 
hopelessly divided and the liberal-progressive 
elements disunited, it is apparent that only a 
partial realignment can be achieved in 1948. 
But the 1948 election is likely, I feel, to be re- 
garded in retrospect as decisive of one phase of 
this long-sought, long-delayed realignment in 
terms of social and economic realities, namely, 
the disaffection of the Bourbon Democrats. 
From my point of view, the “news” of 1948 is 
to be found in the increased Negro vote in the 
South and the ever-increasing isolation of the 
Bourbon Democrats. 

The ultimate realignment, however, will 
probably be deferred until the American labor 
movement finally comes of age, casts aside out- 
moded forms of organization, puts an end to 
divisive jurisdictional disputes and raiding, aban- 
dons its long-continued political opportunism, 
and becomes a direct force in American politics 
in its own name; when, in short, it learns to 
speak, not through spokesmen only indirectly 
responsive to its needs, but with its own voice, 
on behalf of the clear majority of American 
citizens who so clearly belong in the “labor” 
category. Once this happens, as it will happen, 
it seems to me that national, religious, racial, 
and ethnic minorities will no longer need to play 
balance-of-power politics, for their special needs 
will be subsumed in a general labor party. 
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Blanche Dugdale 


by Berl Locker 


I HAD THE PRIVILEGE of working side by 

side with “Baffy”—as she was affectionately 
called by her family circle and as she wished to 
be called by us—from the outbreak of the second 
World War until the end of 1946. This co- 
operation began in a way very characteristic of 
her. 


We knew her as a very devoted friend, of 
course, from her writings, especially her auth- 
oritative biography of Lord Balfour. We had 
seen her time after time as a visitor at Zionist 
Congresses. She was a frequent guest at the 
home of Dr. Weizmann, for whom she enter- 
tained the highest admiration. She used to come 
to our office now and again in order to seek in- 
formation and to discuss matters. Towards the 
end of August 1939 she came to my room and 
said: “In the last war I did national service in a 
Government office. I want to do some national 
service in this war, and I want to do it with you.” 
I asked: ““What would you like to do?” Frankly, 
I did not expect that she would be prepared to 
devote her whole time to our work. She replied: 
“TI want to come to the office, have a desk, and 
work as one of you.” 


And from that day onwards she did work with 
us every day, as one of us, until the Zionist Cong- 
ress of December 1946. Certain developments at 
that Congress made her feel that she could not 
continue in the same way. She took leave of us. 
But it was a busman’s holiday. Apart from main- 
taining permanent contact with the office and 
showing an undiminished interest in events, she 
began working for the Youth Aliyah, for whose 
activities she had always felt a lively sympathy. 


During those years I got to know her intim- 
ately. She was an extraordinary woman. Highly 
born, with wide connections and interests out- 
side Zionism, her real interest centered on the 
Jewish problem and Zionism, and from there 
radiated into other fields. So it was, at any rate, 
during the years that she spent at work with us. 
Endowed with intellectual powers of a high 
order, she was in no way a “highbrow.” She was 
free of intellectual presumption. In her way, 
she was very simple. There was nothing she 
would consider beneath her in our work if she, 
or we, thought it should be done. 


When the blitz was on, she would at regular 
intervals disappear from the office for an after- 
noon each week in the East End of London look- 


ing after a group of Jewish children. And only 
on rare occasions—when there was an important 
document to be drafted—could she be persuaded 
to disappoint the children. 


She was either the author or co-author— 
mostly with Professor L. B. Namier—of almost 
all the letters and documents submitted to British 
Government departments by the Jewish Agency. 
Her style was remarkable for lucidity and con- 
ciseness; verbosity she passionately detested. It 
was something amusing to witness the efforts of 
the two—“Baffy” and Namier—to find the right 
form for a sentence or to eliminate a superfluous 
word. Sometimes they would argue about a 
word or a formula for quite a while. Gentile 
Zionists are no novel phenomenon in Britain. 
“Baffy” was a link in a noble chain of British 
tradition, beginning early in the 17th century 
with the movement for the restoration of the 
Jews. More particularly, since the middle of the 
19th century, this tradition was continued in 
unbroken line by people like Lord Shaftesbury, 
Charles Henry Churchill, the then British Dip- 
lomatic Representative in Syria, by George Eliot, 
Laurence Oliphant and in our days, by Balfour, 
Lloyd George, Wedgwood, Wingate, and 
“Baffy” Dugdale. 

Among “Baffy’s” predecessors, only one was 
comparable to her in his complete identification 
with the Jewish cause—Laurence Oliphant who, 
out of a deep religious conviction, first nego- 
tiated with Turkey about Jewish settlement 
in Palestine and then, with his wife Alice, settled 
in Palestine himself, taking an active part in the 
first stages of the country’s revival by the Jews. 
“Bafty” was almost as much a citizen of Palestine 
as any of us. She had paid frequent and pro- 
longed visits to the country. In the last few 
months of her life she dreamed of going there 
again. If Scotland was her first love, Palestine 
was her second. In fact the first was a source 
of the second. She was not a Scottish Nation- 
alist in the political party sense, but she was very 
proud of Scotland. Of her uncle, Lord Balfour, 
whom she loved and reverenced, she said in the 
Life of which she was the author that his interest 
in the Jews and their history “‘orginated in the 
Old Testament training of his mother and in his 
Scottish upbringing.” This was true of herself 
also. ‘There is no better guide to Jewish nation- 
alism,”’ she says in her pamphlet on the Balfour 
Declaration, ‘than the Old Testament.” 
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She knew her Bible thoroughly and deeply 
believed in its truth. I remember one day, when 
the Germans were before Alamein, coming into 
her room feeling, and no doubt looking, some- 
what perturbed, and “Baffy” saying to me: “Of 
course they may reach Palestine, but there they 
will be destroyed. Don’t you know the prophecy 
about Armageddon?” The same day I met a 
pious Jew who said: “Don’t worry, they will 
never come to Eretz Israel.” Though in a diff- 
erent way, both spoke out of the profound faith 
that there was a Higher Power guarding the 
Jewish people and the Land of Israel. 

She was not just a philo-Semite—all the neg- 
ative aspects of the term were absent in her. She 
saw the Jewish problems and completely under- 
stood our people’s craving to keep its personality 
alive. And she had the power to express it very 
simply, as few Zionist writers have done. In the 
pamphlet already quoted she defines the meaning 
of Zionism as “the desire to recapture normal- 
ity.” This is the shortest formulation of Zionism 
that I have ever seen. 

For those Jews who oppose Zionism because of 
inner conflicts about dual loyalty she had little 
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sympathy. “The tremors of anger with which 
many of these semi-assimilated Jews greeted the 
claim of their own people to strike root again in 
the soil of their historic right, and to live like 
other nations, was the deepest proof of their own 
subconscious sense of insecurity.” 

It was Lord Balfour who said that other 
peoples are judged by their best, the Jews are 
judged by their worst. I prefer to judge Britain 
by her best sons and daughters, even after the 
great difficulties and differences which arose in 
recent years. Perhaps a new chapter will begin, 
and the best, who began with Shaftesbury and 
have certainly not ended with Blanche Dugdale, 
will recapture their place as the conscience of 
this great nation. Mrs. Dugdale said about Lord 
Balfour: “Near the end of his days he said to me 
that on the whole he believed that what he had 
been able to do for the Jews was the thing he 
looked back on as the thing most worth doing.” 
[ heard similar words from her some weeks before 
her death, when I saw her at her home in Lon- 
don. And it is a great consolation that on the 
last day of her life she knew that the Jewish 
State had been proclaimed. 





Army Base — Israeli Style 


by Judah L. Stampfer 


[N AMERICA, where private initiative is the 

peculiar expression of the American genius, 
one would have to go back to the great covered 
wagons that first crossed the continent for a suit- 
able analogy to the communal living of the Kib- 
butz. But the twentieth century has complic- 
ated life more than one dreamed possible in the 
days of the covered wagon, and the role of the 
Kibbutz has grown more complicated in propor- 
tion. In this article I would like to speak of only 
one aspect of the Kibbutz, the Kibbutz in war, 
as it has decisively influenced the course of events 
of the past year. 

First of all, the Kibbutz has provided that net- 
work of outposts that has made the defence of 
the Yishuv possible. Since 1936, strategic con- 
siderations have been given high priority in the 
land purchase plans of the Jewish National Fund. 
The fruits of those years of careful planning 
have been realized in the present conflict. The 
ring of settlements strategically located in the 
upper Huleh have driven back the attacks of the 
regular Syrian army, while western Galilee was 
protected against invasion by the isolated Kib- 
butzim on the Lebanese border. 

In the Negev the land settlement policy has 


equally proved its farsightedness. No settlement 
was to be established that was not within signall- 
ing range of at least one other settlement, each 
guaranteeing the flank of the other. Where lack 
of funds for purchase and settlement had pre- 
vented the completion of this strategic ring, it 
was rounded out in the day of need by the 
capture of enemy villages. The Egyptian attack 
was first launched against the tiny settlement of 
Yad Mordecai, which was subjected to a contin- 
uous barrage of bombs running into tens of 
thousands. When the defenders realized that the 
Kibbutz could no longer be held, a signal was 
flashed to the nearest settlement. That very night 
reinforcements broke through the siege lines and 
saved the garrison. This made possible the max- 
imum utilization of the meagre manpower re- 
serves of the Negev. 


IN THE Jordan Valley, the string of settle- 
ments provided a defense in depth that absorbed 
the shock of the Arab Legion attack until it was 
finally stopped in the Degania group. At this 
time a young Jewish officer in the Jordan Valley 
wrote home to his parents in Petah Tikvah, “We 
don’t worry about tanks and armoured cars as 
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long as we have enough Molotov cocktails. But 
where are the cocktails against bombing planes?” 
As soon as the growing Israel air force provided 
the coverage, the lost ground was regained. 

The Kibbutzim were not planned to be de- 
fence posts but to become self-supporting com- 
munities growing most of their own food and 
supplying many of their own technical facilities. 
Therefore supply problems were at a minimum. 
This was of very practical significance to the 
young Israel soldiers, who could taste the differ- 
ence between a Kibbutz and an army post in 
terms of milk, eggs, and vegetables in place of 
bully beef and stale bread, often brought at a 
cost of precious lives and vehicles. In point of 
fact, the only mishaps that occurred in the six 
months of attacks were on the supply lines. 

The Kibbutz as an army base provides a much 
greater margin of soldiers for its own defense 
than is possible in any regular army. The highly 
flexible work programme of the Kibbutz was 
rearranged so that work could be maintained 
while at the same time men were freed for all 
their outposts. This is in marked contrast to the 
usual total war economy, where the cleavage be- 
tween soldier and civilian inevitably results in a 
manpower shortage. And these soldiers who are 
members of their own Kibbutz, will fight as a 
man fights when his own home is being attacked, 
as the Arabs gangs learned to their surprise. 


A MAJor use to which the Kibbutz has been 
put is as a training centre. This was particularly 
important when the Haganah was an under- 
ground army. At that time groups of young 
men would visit the Kibbutzim to be trained in 
the handling of arms. The foundation of the 
colony of Birya, against the stubborn opposition 
of the British army tested the mettle of these 
farm-trained soldiers. Early in the present dis- 
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turbances groups of men shuttled back and forth 
in armoured cars, their arms hidden under sacks 
of farm produce, to receive their training. When 
the British gave up their rule after May 15, a 
people’s army appeared as if by magic that held 
its own against the attacks of seven Arab nations. 

To see the operation of the Kibbutz as an army 
base, consider the example of a typical Kibbutz 
in the present war, such as Kiryat Anavim. With 
the outbreak of the present disturbances, the 
settlement was mobilized for war. Situated just 
off the strategic Jerusalem-Tel Aviv highway, 
Kiryat Anavim was a key base for fighting in 
that area. It provided a base from which the 
Palmach struck out in a series of operations that 
eventually conquered and held the road. Yet in 
the early months of the fighting, it was able to 
support itself and defend itself for months at a 
time until supply lines could be re-established. 
As the first Kibbutz in that area, it guaranteed 
the flank of its neighbors, Maaleh Hahamishah 
and Neve Ilan, effectively covering a long stretch 
of the road. This threw a great strain on the 
settlers, who maintained their farms while help- 
ing to garrison the surrounding hills. But since 
the settlers provided the garrison troops, the Pal- 
mach stationed there was freed exclusively for 
offensive operations. 


During the grim winter season, when road 
battles were almost a daily occurrence, Kiryat 
Anavim was like an oasis in the wilderness. The 
two most dangerous points on the road were 
Bab el Wad and the Kastel. Many a convoy to 
Jerusalem was hastily shunted into Kiryat Ana- 
vim to await the outcome of a Kastel battle, and 
drivers and passengers could eat and rest in safety 
there. Many a long evening was spent exchang- 
ing stories about battles on the road and narrow 
escapes. This was an army post, and yet it was 
also a home, and therein lay its strength. 





The Israeli Tradition 


by Herbert Howarth 


HE GREATEST TEST of a movement comes 

when it has gained its objective. There is a 
sense in which we still easily strive against ex- 
ternal opposition: the challange stimulates us; 
not a moment is offered for doubt or hesitation; 
the pressure-points of resistance actually plot 
the way to proceed. But when obstacles have 
been successfully surmounted and the attack 
has got home, then the real problem remains, 
the problem of finding new momentum within, 


of finding a new drive and direction within. 

But no movement, and certainly no nation, 
is without inner resources. The chief assest of 
the new-born nation, at the moment when it has 
risen clear of opposition, is the tradition which 
created it and which matured and found full- 
ness in the courage of the work of creation. The 
character of that tradition itself already implies 
future trends. But of course, the new nation, if 
it is self-aware as Israel is, has the choice, whether 
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to abide by its tradition or whether to say “No, 
that was right for us while we were baderekh, 
but now we have to focus ourselves differently.” 

When this choice confronts Israel, what 
should the answer be? 


Ir May be suggested, and with much point 
and reason, that no non-Jew is required even to 
express an opinion on this issue. There has been 
too much non-Jewish interference with Israel 
for a long while, and part of Israel’s joy in self- 
emergence is that it spells the end of that era. 
Nevertheless, I risk these comments, because I 
believe it may be of interest if one who, although 
by his natural limitations he has kept some de- 
tachment, yet has intimately shared both the 
sorrows and triumphs of the movement in these 
last years, puts on record a view of the tradition 
and its trends. 


The appeal of the Zionist tradition—espe- 
cially the traditions and sociology of the Khovevei 
Zion—is irresistible to the Gentile if once its 
current consequences call him to the study of it. 
I put it this way because the Gentile may well 
never grow sensitive to the tradition unless he 
first has the luck to meet the facts of Palestine. It 
can but seldom have happened to a Gentile to be 
led by a paper study of the tradition to look on- 
ward for its current manifestations. The se- 
quence is usually the reverse, as in my experience. 
Arriving in Palestine as a British official and an 
amateur of the study of Arabic culture, but still 
with my five senses intact, the life of the Yishuv 
compelled me, magnetized me. The courage of 
families striking fresh root, the healthiness of the 
way of life, the animation stirring in the air 
from enterprise and experiment, the happiness 
that these circumstances produced even in times 
of difficulty—all this struck first. But all this 
was the 1943 evolution of a considerable tradi- 
tion. So I learned when, under the impact of 
the present, I began to search for the past, partly 
by reading, partly by the simple but important 
method of talking to people in Tel Aviv and 
getting them to tell me the history of their 
families. 

Today, after five years entirely divided be- 
tween the practical Zionism of Tel Aviv and the 
London scene of Diaspora Zionism, I perhaps no 
longer see the single manifestations of the tradi- 
tion so sharply, with such an inspiring surprise, 
as I did in those first Palestine months when 
every contact was a revelation. On the other 
hand, a continually delighted study has made 
me much more aware of it as a whole. And if 
I am, let us say, lecturing to a Jewish audience 
in a London suburb, the expressions on their 
faces, and their questions and comments, spell 
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out the tradition again. At a committee-meet- 
ing in the office the procedure, in both its positive 
and negative aspects, carries me through time to 
the early meetings of the movement in south 
Russia or Galicia (in a shuttered house after 
midnight beyond the eye of authority). The 
past is intensely alive in today’s Zionist life, in 
a sense in which, for example, the British Labor 
Party’s past is at least not consistently alive in 
its present era of success. 


In fact the problem under discussion in these 
notes is illuminated by a comparison with the 
conduct of British Labor after overcoming the 
obstacles which so long kept it from effectively 
taking office. British Labor’s adherence to its 
tradition has been unequal. If progress on lines 
laid down by Party history has, in some 
measure, been made by Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s de- 
partment, we have only too much reason to deem 
that the tradition has been disregarded and bro- 
ken off short by his near-namesake in a key-office. 

Zionism arose synchronously, and sometimes 
hand in hand, with movements for liberty and 
democracy. Its motives were the noblest prin- 
ciples of personal conduct and the obligations of 
man to man, principles of labor and love. One 
still sees that fact shining out of an erect head, 
a bold leonine profile, of someone passing in the 
streets of Tel Aviv or working behined the stock- 
ade of Kfar Giladi. 


Curious things creep into every tradition, 
or things that look curious in the after-time 
when form survives function; and no detached 
observer would regard every detail of Zionist 
tradition as desirable to carry over into the life 
of the New State of Israel. On the contrary, 
the very origins of the movement, for all the 
preponderant good in them, entailed the growth 
of certain habits that are non-statelike—that at 
the worst make for inefficiency, at the best are 
something of a luxury. Just because despotism 
in Eastern Europe viewed enlightened coalitions 
with suspicion and forced them to secrecy, some 
of the handicapping concomitants of secrecy 
became a regular part of the movement’s machin- 
ery, and perhaps have not been wholly scrapped. 
Just because the ideals of the movement were 
closely intertwined with those of democracy 
and the importance of every opinion, the com- 
mittee method of procedure predominated, and 
the practice of discussion and speech-making 
took a hold that time only strengthens. 

My reaction to the first Zionist committee 
meetings to which I was admitted was astonish- 
ment. Some distinguished personality might be 
heard warmly advocating a point of view, and 
two hours later warmly advocating the exact 
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opposite. Or a decision might at last be reached, 
and then in a subsequent extension of the debate 
be completely reversed. Of course, experience 
gradually disclosed that any glib criticism of 
this quite characteristic Zionist procedure is 
misplaced. For with it all Israel has been created. 
It is—as Wingate used to remark—one of the 
prime pleasures of Jewish life. But when all 
has been said in its defence, I timidly submit 
that in any quantity it would be an unjustified 
extravagance during the initial years of devel- 
opment of the State’s administration. 

Well, there are items like these which have 
en-niched themselves in the tradition. They 
should really be dropped—if it is possible to 
divide the tradition and drop a fraction while 
retaining the rest. But supposing that such a 
division is impossible, and that a tradition must 
of necessity be accepted in the round or not at 
all, then we can say with a clear conscience that 
those details are absolutely of no importance 
compared with the great positives of the 
tradition. 


Wuart are the positives of Zionism, which 
should be inviolably retained as the foundation 
of Israel? They are individual courage and nobil- 
ity; social equality; progress. 

About two sides of this triangle of forces 
there is no need for me to speak. It is a splendid 
paradox of Zionism that the two elements co- 
exist, the individualism that is symbolized in the 
formidable heads of the earliest Zionist leaders 
or in the noble tones of the poets of the Odessa 
period, and the egalitarianism of the khalutz idea 
and the theory and practice of Jewish labor as 
the prime shield of Israel. 

It is fashionable in this quarter of this centu- 
ry to doubt the validity of the concept of prog- 
ress. The source of the doubt is self-evident, the 
fact that extraordinary technical leaps have 
not yet visibly modified for the better the social 
skills of man, the skills for living. Such meta- 
morphoses were expected to come so rapidly, as 
men like H. G. Wells stood and prophesied on 
the threshold of the atom era, that the relative 
apathy with which human habits have responded 
has led to a profound disappointment and scep- 
ticism. But the conclusions of this scepticism 
are far more mistaken than the over bright ex- 
pectations that preceded them. For progress 
does not become a worthless target merely be- 
cause its advantages include less than the im- 
mediate apotheosis of humanity. To put the 
issue in its barest terms, we still do ourselves and 
our neighbors most good by struggling to im- 
prove the globe’s material assets, to eradicate 
pain and supply deficiencies. 
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Israel can be a contemporary demonstration 
of this fact. Part of an area long disregarded, 
long low down on the production charts, until 
oil became important, long labelled the “Empty 
Quarter,” part of an area where changes and 
beauty seemed almost precluded by Islam and 
the desert sand, this peculiar environment now 
affords Israel the scope to write the simple nat- 
ural meaning back into the word “progress”. 
Moreover, the dramatic conditions of Israel’s 
emergence, the oldest of the peoples becoming 
the youngest of the nations, has drawn the eyes 
of the world onto it. It evolution will be care- 
fully watched, and what happens may be in- 
fluential as an example, as well as vital in its 
local effects. 

In a world desperately striving to organize 
for survival, a progressive Israel will turn the 
Empty Quarter into a great production quarter, 
adding to the global pool of wealth, foodstocks, 
health-machinery. True, this cannot be immedi- 
ate. For a while the Arabs, after they have 
found their efforts to strangle Israel frustrated, 
may seek revenge in stubborn non-cooperation. 
But if during this testing period Israel can pursue 
her internal development with even the success 
with which she grappled her way through the 
Mandatory “National Home” period, her gains 
will persistently beget a spirit of emulative effort, 
and a desire to share in the benefits and extend 
them through what the Israeli delegate at Lake 
Success has called ‘the spontaneous contracts of 
free and seperate units.” Then will come that 
federative regional planning out of which the 
greatest advances of the Middle East are destined 
to proceed and alter world economic equilib- 
rium for the better. 


I po not think that the above passage is over- 
optimistic about the Arabs. It allows for a period 
of sulks and boycotts. It also accepts that the 
motive which will impel Arab cooperation will 
not be moral but interested, a more comprehen- 
sive version of that eagerness for wealth which 
today is the mainspring of political life in the 


Middle East. 


There are some students of the Arabs who, 
reviewing these remarks would actually protest 
that I do not speak optimistically enough. At 
different times of the past twelve months British 
journalists returning from the Levant have 
repeatedly suggested to me that the forces of 
change are ripening fast and that the present 
structure must shortly be burst by economic and 
political pressure in favor of something more 
like active democratic government. Without 


subscribing to these predictions, which I have no 
means of checking, let me merely report some 
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facts of the situation in the most advanced of 
the Arab countries, Egypt. 


The circumstances which have been mount- 
ing towards a political explosion over the last 
fifteen years are almost at the apex, they say. 
The economic gap between Egypt’s few rich 
and many poor has split wider this year. During 
the war, money poured into Egypt from military 
contracts, and fabulously enriched a narrow 
group of pashas, without aiding the poor whose 
starvation level worsened as the price of bread 
rose. Now this year, a new influx of ill-distri- 
buted wealth. The cotton crop has been mar- 
keted at an unprecedented figure, because Brit- 
ain and Russia have sent it up by bidding against 
each other. So the landlords have benefited, while 
the poor, who have not benefited, see luxury 
flaunted on the streets, tempting to insurrection. 


In the Arab lands, as so often in backward 
communities, political sentiment is generated 
first among the students. And in this crucial 
student-stratum my informants discern a marked 
advance in moral indignation. One of the journ- 
alists avers that certain students have reached 
the stage of action to the extent that during the 
present crisis, with Jews in Egypt in danger of 
summary arrest, internment, physical violence, 
they have given shelter to their fellow Jewish 
students and are hiding them. The other in- 
formant does not confirm this; and I cannot 
suppose it to be a very widespread movement; 
but even if it has happened only once or twice, 
it is an undoubted victory for morality. 


Both informants agree that a determination 
not to bear much longer with corrupt and un- 
equal government has grown formidably among 
the students. Many have been imprisoned, some 
have disappeared and are lost to their families, 
for the reaction of the authorities has been severe. 
One of the imprisoned is a young girl, who was 
a child when I knew her six years ago. How 
well I remember her keen eager eyes! She is a 
girl like the young Jewish girl, the grand-daugh- 
ter, whom Tchernikhovsky describes in Levivoth. 
What has happened to her, the diversion of her 
unspoiled idealism into the paths of rejection of 
bad government, is a sign that there is reason 
to hope that a generation is coming among the 
Arabs able and willing to work with Israel. 


Yet a third informant adds his view that 
Egypt’s minister’s death-warranted their power 
when they sent armies across the Palestine bor- 
der in May. By their poor military display they 
have revealed their weaknesses to their internal 
critics. If they let the war drag on, he predicts, 
they will feel the consequences as early as next 
year. That will be the date of the first attempt 
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at a student middle-class revolution; and the re- 
formers may succeed. 


EvEN if there were no Israel, the pressure of 
necessity would gradually produce these changes 
in the Arab world, changes in the economic and 
political structure and a tendency to take ad- 
vantage of the pooling of resources through 
joint planning. But an Israel which is loyal to 
its tradition can hasten this process immeasur- 
ably. And at a period of history which is, as Sir 
John Boyd-Orr has been preaching, a crisis for 
human survival, the speed of change in the 
empty regions may have decisive consequences 
for all other nations. 
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And will Israel be loyal to its traditions? I 
have not much fear of the answer. The children 
born into Zionist practice in Israel will keep the 
nation to its course. Arthur Koestler has ventur- 
ed to criticize the Sabras as Tarzans, not seeing 
that besides the strength and lunge of Tarzan 
they have also the steely idealism of a Nehru 
and the uncompromising human values of a 
Blake. Their way of life is an encouragement to 
any men anywhere who have.not been quite 
broken in hope by two wars, by religious re- 
action, and by the cruelty of politics. Certainly 
to me both the Zionists who made the tradition 
and these children who are pursuing it have been 
and will be an encouragement. 








DIGEST OF TIKIE MONT 


The Judgment of History 


Tue Tel Aviv daily Davar carries the 
following remarks on the question of 
the Arab refugees by MICHAEL ASSAF 


ON THE EVE of November 29th, 
1947, a member of the Soviet 
delegation, in a conversation with a 
member of the Jewish Agency, is 
supposed to have raised the question 
of a “transfer” of the Palestinian 
Arabs. The Jewish representative 
answered in a way which did not en- 
courage further discussion. In the in- 
terval, great and terrible events have 
been taking place in Palestine. It is 
the Arabs themselves who have put 
the Soviet representative’s question on 
the order of the day, and that in the 
sharpest and cruellest possible manner. 
It is, perhaps, no accident that it 
was a Soviet diplomat who (in a pri- 
vate conversation, it is true) raised 
the question of an Arab population 
transfer. Both powerful Russia and 
little Palestine have been going 
through “Messianic” times, with all 
the cruelty involved in them, a cruelty 
which cannot be avoided and which 
springs out of the depths of a trem- 
endous_ world-transformation (the 
murder of six million Jews being a 
chapter in this terrible world-revolu- 
tion!) Asa result of this world-trans- 
formation the new Russia was born, 
and as a result of the same process the 
state of Israel has been founded. It 
was in this way that the leaders of the 
Russian Revolution understood the 
birth of the new Russia and it was in 
this way, too (was this accidental?) 
that the ancient fathers of the vision 
of Jewish redemption understood the 
world-tranformation: on the one hand 
—the wars of Gog and Magog and, 


on the other hand: “I see it, but from 
afar” and, on the other hand: “Let 
it come—but I don’t wish to see it.” 
Hence, all efforts to resist this historic 
transformation with abstract moral 
speeches or noble ideologies are doomed 
to fail. I shall not be saying anything 
surprising if I say that they have al- 
ready failed, in large measure. . . . 


It 1s almost a law in modern history 
that the stabilization of new frontiers 
always leads to a transfer of popul- 
ations—or to oppression and coercion. 
All the more reason for a transfer of 
populations to constitute the “natural” 
solution when new frontiers are carved 
out as the result of the partition of a 
single land, as we have seen in recent 
times in the case of the archetype of 
a partitioned country: India. There, 
in the course of a few months, from 
9 to 10 million people changed places. 
This population transfer was carried 
out in a most cruel manner and 
hundreds and thousands of people 
were killed in the process. But India, 
and the whole world which watched 
in silence, considered it to be an in- 
evitable development—it was accepted 
as the lesser evil, and although both 
Hindustan and Pakistan are still groan- 
ing under the yoke of this population- 
transfer, they sigh with relief when 
they remember that great sections of 
India would have been completely de- 
stroyed and millions would have been 
killed in the civil war which would 
have broken out in the “mixed” Hin- 
du-Moslem areas. 

Today we have the right to say 
aloud, and to the whole world, that 
an Arab minority, and especially a 
large Arab minority in the Jewish 
state, will constitute a great danger 


to the future peaceful relations be- 
tween Israel and the Arab world. 

Why? The Arab governments have, 
with the explicit or implicit agreement 
of the Palestinian Arabs, proclaimed 
a war of extermination against the 
Jews of Palestine. They proclaimed 
this war and they have tried, and are 
trying to put into effect this program 
of extermination with the cooperation 
of the Palestinian Arabs. The Arab 
government and those who are still 
considered as the spokesmen for the 
Palestinian Arabs have sworn to the 
whole world that, despite all their 
defeats, they will not cease their war 
against Israel—just as their ancestors 
refused to cease fighting against the 
Crusaders for two hundred years after 
they had conquered the country in 
1099. And the greater the Arab de- 
feats at the moment, the more violent- 
ly do the Arab leaders incite the 
younger generation to a new war. 
Among the _ ideological tendencies 
which are current in the Arab world 
today, Fascism plays a_ particularly 
powerful role, and anti-Zionism is one 
of its most vital expressions. Its oppo- 
site pole-—Arab Communism, is, for 
the present, no more than a small 
movement; it would be very unreal- 
istic for the policy of the Jewish state 
to be oriented towards it. 

The war of the Moslems against the 
Cross was a single, long war, with 
interruptions. The slightest incident, 
either in Palestine or in the neighbor- 
ing countries, was capable of provok- 
ing a wave of bloody riots, battles, and 
clashes, and wars on a large scale. The 
Palestinian Arabs, although they were, 
at that time, few in number and very 
poor, helped the attacking Mos!ems a 
great deal. 
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THE victory of Zionism and the 
founding of the state of Israel con- 
stitute an intolerable blow to Arab 
nationalism—whether Fascist or feud- 
al. The content of the pan-Arab 
movement is such that, in the cir- 
cumstances of the present, it cannot 
make peace with the existence of the 
Jewish state. Hence, one must say 
that, so long as there is an Arab mi- 
nority in the Jewish state, and most 
particularly in the case of a large mi- 
nority which has been brought up in 
the spirit of pan-Arabism, the state’s 
existence will be in constant danger. 
Apart from that it must be stated 
that the Arab economy has been part- 
ly destroyed owing to the war and 
the evacuation of the Arabs. The re- 
turning Arabs—if they do actually 
return—no matter how benevolent 
the attitude of the Jewish state and 
at least a part of the Jewish political 
parties, and no matter how liberal the 
constitution, will find themselves in 
a very difficult economic position, in 
comparison with the pre-war condi- 
tions in which they lived. It is not 
hard to foresee the results of such a 
situation. 

We must add to these another de- 
cisive fact. The present generation in 
Palestine considers (whether by in- 
stinct or consciously) the Arabs of 
the present generation as the heirs of 
the “authors” of Treblinka and Os- 
wiecim. This instinct and this con- 
sciousness are absolutely right with re- 
gard to the overwhelming majority 
of the Arab leaders, princes, and kings. 
The victory of Zionism and the ex- 
istence of the Jewish state will un- 
doubtedly lead to continuous attacks 
on the Jews living in Arab countries. 
And here we must say quite openly: 
whoever imagines that allowing the 
entry of the Arab refugees will be con- 
sidered by Arabs as a friendly act or 
as generosity, or simply humanitarian- 
ism, on the part of the Jews, deceives 
both himself and others. The Arab 
world is convinced that everything is 
its due, that all of Palestine belongs to 
it, and that, on the contrary, the Jews 
owe them something. . . .The Arab 
world will, undoubtedly, be glad to 
get rid of the refugee-problem, but it 
will never be convinced that the Jews 
acted well towards it. They will con- 
tinue to attack “their” Jews. How 
will the government of Israel react in 
such a case? Even if we assume that 
parties having “Gandhistic” ideologies 
will be dominant at such a time, and 
that the government will restrain it- 
self and will attempt to influence its 
citizens in the direction of restraint— 
the present Jewish generation in Israel 
will not make peace with it. 


A COMMENT 


DEaR Sir: 


May I say how pleased I was with 
Ben Halpern’s article in the August 
issue of Jewish Frontier, in which he 
argues against the views of the Ikhud 
and its sympathizers. Even though I 
differ with most of his premises and 
conclusions, I was happy to see so fair, 
restrained, and, above all, substantive 
an analysis, something which these 
unpopular opinions are seldom accord- 
ed. They will enjoy even less of dem- 
ocratic tolerance, the more “partisan- 
ism” strikes root in our young state 
as a permanent trait. Even one who 
agrees with Mr. Halpern’s analysis of 
partisanism as a liberation movement 
may well view with foreboding the 
destiny of a people forced by political 
circumstances to regard the partisan 
as a permanent ideal, a people living 
by the proverbial sword. A youth 
reared in the spirit of the productive 
ideals (the talmid khakham, the khal- 
utz, or a compound of the two) can 
produce partisans too in time of need, 
but a people which sees in the partisan 
its educational ideal will only rarely 
produce khalutzim and talmidei kha- 
hhamim. The crucial difference of 
the Ikhud, Hashomer Hatzair, and 
their sympathizers with the rest of 
the Zionist movement is mot, in my 
opinion, about how to act when the 
sword’s point is at the people’s throat, 
but about how to bring about a pol- 
itical situation in which we will not 
be forced to rely only on the sword, 
a situation in which we will not have 
to fall back upon the weapon of last 
resort: partisanism. 


My purpose in writing was not 
really to debate Mr. Halpern’s inter- 
esting analysis, but to call his attention 
to one point which, in my opinion, 
detracts from the value of the whole 
article. Although he prefaces the an- 
alysis of the various ideal types of war- 
time behavior with a caution that 
such analogical terms involve a danger 
of distortion, he himself, like Hannah 
Arendt, falls victim to the glittering 
generality. Halpern’s definition of the 
collaborationist omits the most im- 
portant trait of this type, namely his 
willingness to sacrifice the people’s 
welfare for his private advantage. 
This egoism was generally character- 
istic of the ideology which Mr. Hal- 
pern succeeded in formulating with 
such great clarity. Of all the Hitler 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


More about “Partisanism”’ 


co!llaborationists, it seems to me, only 
Petain might possibly be considered 
one whose aim was to save France and 
not to sell out his country. I fear that 
most of your readers will forget the 
abstract qualities which Mr. Halpern 
has applied to the type of the “col- 
laborationist” in the Zionist fold, and 
have in mind precisely that which he, 
naturally, refrained from mentioning. 

I wish again to express my great 
appreciation of his fair and tolerant 
attitude toward the “theoretical dif- 
ferences” which we all hope will al- 
ways continue to exist in the free 
State of Israel. 


UrRIEL SIMON. 


A REPLY 
DEar Sir: 


If I confine this rejoinder to the 
second part only of Mr. Simon’s com- 
ment on my article, it must not be 
presumed that I fully agree with 
everything said and implied in the 
first part. But precisely because there 
is so much there that is common 
ground, it would require at least 
another article to discuss our differ- 
ences. 


I do wish however, to answer 
specifically, or perhaps make some- 
thing of a confession regarding the 
point raised by Mr. Simon’s second 
paragraph. My confession is that, 
when writing, I was conscious of the 
dangers of misinterpretation involved 
in using the term “collaborationist” 
to describe my ideological opponents. 
I knew that my prefatory “caution” 
would not be sufficient to neutralize 
the associations of the word. My use 
of the term in spite of these scruples 
was deliberate. And I will be quite 
clear: it was not only that I wished 
to give my argument the same sharp- 
ness of edge and outline that Hannah 
Arendt gives hers by the image of 
the “racist chauvinist” and the “to- 
talitarian,” or Ernst Simon his by the 
image of the “partisan” and the 
“Spartan.” I also hoped to make a 
concrete demonstration for their es- 
pecial benefit of the fact that there 
are two edges to this particular sword. 

I am placed in the paradoxical posi- 
tion, as an editor, of hoping that, in 
spite of the literary values and in- 
tellectually stimulating effects of 
thinking in this kind of imagery, we 
may all be granted grace to refrain 
from it in the future. 


BEN HALPERN 





{ 








we 


PRODUCTIVIZE 





PRODUCTIVIZE 
—s 





PRODUCTIVIZE 





This is the major task of HISTADRUT during the months and 
years of mass immigration to Israel. Through the wide open gates— 
opened by the political instrument of Jewish statehood—will stream 


a million Jews during the coming decade. 


HALF of this million—a million uprooted, unskilled, not too 





strong of body—half of these men, women and youths must be pro- 








ductivized. They must learn new skills. adjust to new conditions, strive 
|| toward becoming full contributors to the expanding, dynamic economy 


i of Israel. 


HISTADRUT—the General Federation of Jewish Labor in Israel 








—is the instrument for doing this job. Through vocational schools, 





through existing agricultural and industrial cooperatives, through new 


cooperatives in city and village, these newborn citizens of Israel will be- 
come productivized. 

To do this job—and its many other social, economic, cultural, 
health functions—HISTADRUT requires unprecedented financial as- 
sistance. 

The 1948-49 HISTADRUT CAMPAIGN in America is called 
upon to provide $10,000,000 for the productive and productivizing 
program of HISTADRUT. 

DO YOUR SHARE FOR THE PRIME BUILDERS OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC STATE OF ISRAEL! 





...-. National Committee for Labor Palestine 


* 


45 EAST 17th STREET e NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 











Salute 


to 


WOMAN VANGUARD 
of ISRABL 


MOATZAT HAPOALOT 


Working Women's Council 
of the Histadrut 


GON 


Training to replace men in industry.—At a metal trades course 
for voldiers’ wives in israel sponsored by Moazat Hapoalot and 
financed by Pioneer Women. 


First in war, first in peace, the Moatzat Hapoalot is the guiding spirit of the 80,000 
| women, who are the right hand of the Hagana, the bulwark of the home front, the 
mainstay of refugee women and children. 


READJUSTMENT 
e RE-EDUCATION 
REHABILITATION 
e REBUILDING 
these are still the functions 


of the 


PIONEER WOMEN 
is the only 
organization which supplies 
the basic funds 
for the work 
of the 








MOATZAT HAPOALOT 





MOATZAT HAPOALOT 


Support the Moatzat Hapoalot 





JOIN 
PIONEER WOMEN 


The Women's Labor Zionist Organization of America, Inc. 


45 EAST 17th STREET . NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


























